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THE July payments of interest and dividends at New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston are estimated respectively as follows : $60,000,000, 
$11,000,000, and $10,000,000. 


Messrs. A. D. Hopass and E. E. Oucort, well-known mining engi- 
neers, have been engaged to make an exhaustive examination of the 
great Cerro de Pasco silver mines, Peru. They expect to sail on July 
15th, taking with them a number of assistants. 


THROUGH an oversight, credit was not given to the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers for Mr. Howk’s valuable paper on ‘‘ Attainment of 
Uniformity in the Bessemer Process,” published in these pages on June 
19th. The fact that the data for the paper were collected for the ENGI- 
NEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, as stated by Mr. Howe, did not, of 
course, lessen our obligation to credit the Institute with the paper. 
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THE American Exhibition, to be opened in London next year, is assum- 
ing a better and more representative character, and President CLEVE- 
LAND has accepted its presidency. "We wish it every success, and believe 
that, with efficient and honorable management, the Exhibition may 
become a benefit to our manufacturers and a credit to the country. The 
Exhibition, although President CLEVELAND has assumed its presidency, 
is still a private enterprise. 


Mr. ALBERT WILLIAMS, Jr., Chief of the Division of Mining Statistics 
of the Geological Survey of the United States, has accepted the position 
of Superintendent of the Michigan Mining School, located in Hough- 
ton, and will enter upon the duties of his new position September 15th. 
Mr. WILLIAMS’S experience, both in the practical and theoretical depart- 
ments of the profession, and his familiarity with the industry throughout 
the entire country, eminently qualify him for this position. The new 
mining school is to be congratulated on its favorable start, and consider- 
ing the many advantages its situation offers, it will, no doubt, become 
one of the most useful of our scientific institutions. The Division of 
Mineral Statistics of the Geological Survey will lose a very able and 
efficient officer by Mr. WILLIAMs’s retirement, if, indeed, his new duties 
should require this step. 


THE great nail strike in Pittsburg has ended, after lasting thirteen 
months, during which time not a nail has been made in Pittsburg, and 
competitors have been built up elsewhere who will never allow Pittsburg 
again to recover its old business or position in the trade. 

The following table shows the comparison hetween the scale originally 
proposed by the manufacturers, the Mingo compromise scale adopted by 
the nailers, and the Pittsburg scale now adopted : 

Card rate. Manuf. Mingo. Pittsburg. | Card rate. 
$1.00 12e. sae re $2.50 
1.25 ; 2.75 
1.50 3 00 
1.75 aoe as 3.25 
2.00 18¢. 17e. 3.50 22 24 
2.25 19 18 3.75 23 none 25 

The strike ended in a compromise, and the loss to Pittsburg has been 
enormous, though most of the 4500 men originally thrown out of employ- 
ment succeeded months ago in finding work elsewhere or in other indus- 
tries. If, however, this expensive lesson should induce Pittsburg work- 
men and employers to settle their differences by arbitration rather than 
by strikes, it will not have been entirely in vain. 


Manuf. 
18¢. 
19 
20 
21 


Mingo. 
20c. 
21 
22 


Pittsburg. 
19¢. 
ZL 
22 


23 


THE New York Times has recently sent out an exploring expedition to 
Alaska, under command of that experienced traveler and skillful author, 
Lieutenant SchwaTKa, and undoubtedly the results will be highly 
important and beneficial ; for it would be difficult to find a more capable 
correspondeht than Lieutenant ScHWATKA. Alaska is rich in minerals, 
and, in the southern portion, is well adapted to agriculture. 

Under the control of the Alaskan Fur Company, which bas made such 
enormous amounts from its contracts with the government, but little 
information concerning the resources of that part of the country was 
allowed to leak out ; but Governor SWINEFORD’S graphic pen has called 
attention to the subject, as our pages testify, and we are pleased to see 
the newspapers now taking it up in such a thorough manner. 

The New York World appears to have been inspired by the enterprise 
of the Times, and, as a compliment to its sagacity, imitates it by send- 
ing out an expedition, also to Alaska, to explore its gold-fields, 
to follow up the prospectors, to get their stories, and to write up the coun- 
try. Mr. C. O. ZIEGENFUsS, the editor of the Butte Miner, has been 
selected to command the World expedition, and he is undoubtedly 
well qualified for the post, provided he can leave behind him and 
forget the Butte style of exaggerating the good points and con- 
cealing the unfavorable truth about the resources of the districts 
reported on. As there are comparatively few people in Alaska 
to conciliate, or who might be offended by speaking the truth, 
it is possible the World’s Alaskan letters may be of great value. The 
best thing a correspondent can do for the country, for his readers, and 
for his own reputation, is to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth concerning the country. Under Mr. ZIEGENFUusS, the Butte 
Miner has been the best of the Butte papers, and freer from the usual 
blemishes of Western journalism than most of our exchanges. There is 
room, therefore, to expect that, as correspondent of the World’s expedi- 
tion, Mr. ZIEGENFUsS will contribute information of a reliable and valu- 
able character. s 


THE GROWTH OF THE SULPHURIC ACID MANUFACTURE. 


The consumption of sulphuric acid is almost as good a measure of the 
industrial activity of a country and of its civilization as is the consump- 
tion of coal ; and indeed, the one increases with the other. 

In this country, sulphuric acid until recently was made exclusively 
from brimstone ; but the advantages to be gained by the use of pyrites 
having been fully discussed in these columns a few years ago, the acid 
manufacturers awoke to the importance of the subject, and almost each 
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month since then has seen additions to the pyrites-burners, and an 
increase in the proportion of acid made from pyrites. The production, 
importation, and consumption of pyrites for acid manufacture have 
grown as follows: 


Mined. Imported. Consumed. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
ae 11, ,000 
12,000 29,818 28,900 
25,000 35,811 45,000 
35.000 44,250 68,500 
49,000 53, 100,000 





The remainder of pyrites not used is supposed to be in stock at the 
works and mines. 

The amount of crude sulphur imported varied but little from 100,000 
long tons in each year from 1881 to 1884. In 1885, it was 96,841 tons, and 
the amount is likely to diminish as the use of pyrites becomes more 
general. 

The capacity of the pyrites-burning establishments in this country at 
present, including two new works just starting, is about 450 tons a day ; 
but the works are not run at their full capacity, and it is estimated that 
they will make about 275,000 tons of acid this year, while those using 
sulphur will make perhaps 325,000 tons, giving a total make of say 600,000 
tons of 50 degrees acid as the production of this country for the cur- 
rent year. The rapidity of the development of this great industry is 
almost unexampled even in this country,and it promises to continue 
growing, but only in the use of pyrites. 

Two establishments use Canadian copper-bearing pyrites; five use 
Spanish and domestic pyrites; and fifteen or eighteen use domestic 
pyrites. 

Refining petroleum and the manufacture of fertilizers are the chief 
uses for sulphuric acid here, while in England, where the production of 
sulphuric acid is about 1,000.600 tons a year, about 49 per cent is used 
in making sulphate of soda for the Le Blanc soda process. 7 per cent ip 
making sulphate of soda for glass manufacture, 22 per cent in making 
fertilizers, and 22 per cent for all other purposes. 

The prices at which sulpburic acid are now selling are unprecedentedly 
low, averaging probably not more than $10.50@$11 a ton at the works for 
50 degrees acid, and some works in Baltimore have been s-lling, it is said, 
below $9 a ton. Foreign pyrites are worth, delivered duty paid, about 10 
cents per unit of sulphur. Our domestic pyrites, especially these from 
the Arminius mines in Virginia, being purer than any of the foreign ores. 
command a higher price. 

We are favored by Mr. ALBERT WILLIAMS with the following figures 
of interest in this connection : 

** The production of pytites for the calendar year 1885 was 49,000 long 
tons (of 2240 pounds), valued at $220,500. The imports for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th were: Long tons, 34,123 Canadian ; 2500 New. 
foundland ; 16,600 Spanish and Pertuguese ; 53,223 total tons. Per cent 
copper, 3°85. Pounds of copper, 2,949,363. Value, $230,189. Duty, 
$73,734. . 

‘*The quantity of imported pyrites containing less than 34 per cent 
copper was, for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1885: 6078 tons : 
$18.577 ; duty, $4559. 

** These figures are included in the table of imports above. 

** The estimated production of sulphuric acid in the calendar year 
1885 was 443.000 short tons, of which 290,000 tons were made from 
imported sulphur and 153,000 tens from pyrites. This statement is, of 
course, subject to revision.” 


value, 





THE SQUARE LOCATION BILL.—I. 





In our discussion, -last week, of Judge SymgEs’s bill, we reserved for 
further consideration one argument urged against the bill by the Gilpin 
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rather than the capitalist. If our Gilpin County friends mean that one 
man with $15 or $50, or seven men with $50 each, are capitalists, and 
that the mineral land system of the United States ought to be tempered 
to the shorn lambs who have not even the money to pay the recorder, 
we think they are going farther than statesmanship requires. 

But pray, what has all this to do, in any event, with their opposition 
to the proposed law? It is a feature inseparable from any system under 
which the government confers rights upon locators that such rights, 
once conferred upon a first-comer, are thereby withheld from all later 
comers. Under the present law, which these critics desire to have con- 
tinued, a mining location may be 1500 feet long by 600 feet wide; in 
other words, it may have an area of 900,000 square feet, or a little over 
20} acres. Every foot of this surface is the sacred possession of the 
locator. Nobody can enter upon it against his will. It is absolutely 
‘‘ withdrawn from exploration,” except so far as the owner of adjoin- 
ing ground may follow into it, in depth, a lode of which he owns the 
apex. But this contingency, as every body knows, does not occur 
during the prospecting period. 

It follows, then, that seven wicked capitalists with $50 apiece, or with 
their sinful, horny hands and, say $15 apiece, can, wnder the present law, 
‘** withdraw from exploration” and ‘‘cut out from the field of the pros- 
pector,” a block of ground some 24 per cent larger than they would be 
éble to monopolize under the proposed law ! 

But it will be replied, that although the United States law does permit 
the dimensions given above, yet the local regulations often limit the width 
of locations, the Federal statute simply setting 600 feet as a maximum 
and 50 feet asthe minimum. That is true; and it is equally true that 
the drift of sentiment amcng intelligent miners is in favor cf tke 
maximum location permitted by the law. A pretty mess some of the 
districts have made of it, getting their locations in many cases too narrow 
to hold an apex ! 

The fact is, the worst speculators in mines are those who want merely 
to make and sell /ocations, and who, in order that this business may 
remain lively, want to keep the locations small, so that there shall be 
plenty of them. If they can force a real miner to buy out two or three 
locations before he can be sure that he owns one mine, they have made 
him ‘‘ contribute to the life of our minivg camp,” which is eupbemistic 
for ‘‘pay black-mail.”” The twenty-acre lode-claim which is now per- 
mitted by the United States law is none tco large to secure and protect 
the ownership of a respectable mine. At the same time, it is large 
enough to make the extra-lateral right unnecessary. Hence we believe 
that the introduciion of the ‘square location” on that basis as to size 
would be practicable and beneficial all around. The owners of existing 
locations ought to jump at it; for it would increase at once the value of 
their claims. Even to prospectors and future locators it would give with 
one hand as much as it took with the other. Every body would be bene- 
fited by it, except black-mailers. For the experts and the lawyers, 
though they might find a part of theiroccupation gone, would ultimately 
find their advantage also in the relief of a great industry from a great 
curse. - 





THE “SUN” ON THE UNPROFITABLENESS OF MINING INVESTMENTS, 


The New York Sun has thrown some rather curious rays upon the ques- 
tion of the profitableness or otherwise of mining investments, taking 
for a text the list of 266 mines published in the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL each week. 

Our luminous neighbor is in a condition of partial eclipse, through 
ignorance of the subject ; but since it claims to “shine for all,” and we 
assume does not willingly give off misleading rays, we gladly correct 
some of the erroneous premises from which it concludes that mining 


County Mining Association; namely, that it will give the capitalist a | investments are unprofitable. 


decided advantage over the less wealthy miner. ‘ By including twenty 
acres in one Jocation,”’ says the association, ‘‘large tracts of land in out- 
side districts can be taken up by speculators with but a few locations, and 
the land would thus be withdrawn from exploration by a large class who 
now earn a livelihood thereby, and add such a stimulus to our camps by 
opening up new discoveries.” And this statement is followed with an 
illustration, showing how seven claims, 808 feet in width by 1077 feet in 
length, located at an expense of $350 for sinking the discovery-shafts. 
surveying and recording, ‘‘ would at once cut out from the field of the 
prospector a block of ground over one mile in length by ne 
quarter of a mile in width, which, under the law governing annual 
assessment-work, would hold the claims for the balance of the year in 
‘which they were located, and during all of the succeeding year.” 

On examining this pathetic tale, we are first struck with the cost of 
locating claims, which is put at $50, including the sinking of the discovery- 
shaft. Probably, if the locator did that with his own bands, $10, or $15, 
would cover all his money outlay in securing each location. Now, since 
it is the prospector whe discovers the ore-deposit, and no location can be 
made until the deposit has been discovered, one would think the chance 


This is what the Sun says : 


‘‘ We find in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL a list of 266 gold, silver, 
and copper mining companies in the United States, 186 of which are classified as 
dividend-paying, and 130 as non-dividend-paying. 

‘*The nominal capital of these companies is the enormous sum of $1,358,- 
18%,000, that of the dividend-paying being $679,400,000, and that of the non- 
dividend paying, $678,780,000. The total amount of dividends paid to date has 
been $157,325,500, or something less than 12 per cent on the whole nominal 
capital, and about 23 per cent on the capital of the dividend-paying companies 
during their whole history. 

‘“* But over against these insignificant dividends, we must put $79,788,846 of 
assessments, $45,271,802 on the stock of the dividend-paying companies, and 
$34,517,044 on that of the non-dividend-paying. The net profit, therefore, rep- 


arly one | resents only a little over 6 per cent on the total nominal capital. The amount paid 


as assessments is rather more than half the dividends. 

“This is a pretty discouraging statement for those who have put their money in 
such mines ; for it must be remembered that many of the companies have been at 
work for many years, and few of them are of recent origin, mining for the 
precious metals having attracted little new capital since 1880. 

‘* That is a doleful story of the gold and silver hunt, though we may brighten it 
alittle by saying that, under other names and early in their history, about 
$75,000,000 in additional dividends was earned by some of the mines.” 


And after referring to the figures of some of the Comstock mines, it 
says : 
‘* Nothing can make the history of the business of mining for the precious 


; metals other than a history of loss and failure, rather than of success and profit. 


of getting a large location for a small sum was an advantage to the miner The men who sold the mines made the fortunes, or those who manipulated the 
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stock and unloaded it on a confiding public. This unproductiveness of mining | for those engaged in it. It isinfinitely more profitable, as an investment, 
ventures papenies also the cause of the increase in the purchasing power of gold, 
c 


which afflicts the commercial world at the present moment. The easily accessible than agriculture, and it is only the fact that it is recognized to be excep- 

and easily obtainable gold of the newly discovered mines of California and Aus- | tionally though irregularly profitable, which induces that wild gambling 

ateuee™ exhausted, and that which remains is extracted with great labor|in stocks that absorbs the money the Sun erroneously imagines is 
invested in mining. 

Does the Sun denounce agriculture because most of the gamblers who 
speculate in wheat and cotton “futures” lose their money, or does it 
utterly condemn railroad building as an investment, because the accumu- 
lation of Mr. GoULD’s millions reduced to poverty hundreds of foolish 
gamblers in Wall street, or thousands of ‘‘the confiding public” who 
placed the management of their property in dishonest hands? 
























The Sun is totally in error in assuming that the capital of assessable 
companies represents investment. 

The usual ten million dollars capital of a California company only 
represents so much investment as is shown by the assessments, except 
where it is given for property. The Comstock companies furnish the 
chief arguments against mining. They are indeed examples at once of 
wonderful productiveness in the mines and of boundless extravagance, not 
to say dishonesty, in the management ; the outcome of the individual 
mines offering lessons of fabulous profits and of enormous losses, while the 
average of the whole lode, though not perhaps as profitable as most good 
mining camps, is the most prominent example to which we can refer. 

The mines of the Comstock are estimated to have cost at the 
time of their organization into more than one hundred companies 
an aggregate of not more than $200,000. Since that time, and up to the 
end of 1885, the total assessments had amounted to about $79,000,000, of 
which probably less than $75,000,000 were paid iv. Thissum may there- 
fore be counted as the amount of investment outside of what may have 
come from the product of the mines themselves. 

The mines of the Comstock have produced, since they were opened and 
up to the end of 1885, the enormous sum of about $320),000,000, of which 
about 424 per cent was gold and 57} percent silver. Out of this product, 
the companies have paid in dividends, in round numbers, $120,000,000, or, 
say $45,000,000 over and above the total investment. Of the difference 
between $45,000,000 and $320,000,000, it is estimated that fully $55,000,000 
went to the railroads in freights, and the $275,000,000 remaining went for 
labor, supplies, and improvements in working the mines, and in paying 
the extravagant management and expenses that might, perhaps, in part, 
be classed as ‘“‘stealings.” It must be borne in mind, however, in con- 
sidering the enormous sums employed, which amounted to 62} per cent 
of the entire production, that the Comstock mines were opened in a bar- 
ren desert, difficult of access, and where every thing had to be brought 
from a great distance, and cost fabulous prices. Miners were paid 
five dollars a day, and every thing else was in proportion. Much 
of this vast expenditure was undoubtedly necessary and unavoid- 
able in the exceptional circumstances under which these mines were 
developed, and it created not only a number of mines but a State, and 
built up prosperous cities and industries to representa portion of the 
profits on gold and silver mining. The men who received princely 
salaries, the merchants who amassed fortunes from the unheard-of 
profits on their goods, and the gamblers in stocks who finally collected 
from their less successful fellow-gamblers, and held, temporarily 
at least, the millions that the great mines produced, united to 
build San Francisco’s palaces, and to establish its great industries, 
as well as to contribute to those elsewhere throughout the land. Two 
hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars added to the wealth of the 
country (after paying back the entire investment of seventy-five millions 
of dollars); States and cities created, and innumerable industries built 
up, are the tangible outcome of “that doleful story of the gold and silver 
hunt ” on the Comstock vein, and this is ‘‘ the history of the business of 
mining for the precious metals” in a camp selected as one of the least 
profitable to the investors, and these are the facts the Sun tells us. ** noth- 
ing can make other than a history of loss and failure rather than of suc- 
cess and profit.” 

The fortunes were not made by ‘‘the men who sold the mines” for 
$200,000, nor ‘‘ those who (first) unloaded the stock on a confiding 
public” at a few cents a share, subject to assessment, as was done in 
most cases. 

Nor is the Sun more fortunate in its reference to the non-dividend list. 
Take, for example, the Tamarack Mining Company, which has a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, but on which, in reality, only $520,000, or $13 a 
share, has been called up. This mine has not paid any dividends, nor 
will it for some time to come ; yet its stock is worth from $90 to $95 a 

share on $13 paid—an example that shows the rashness and foolishness 
of such statements as the Sun makes. 

In January last, we published a list of 51 companies that paid more 
than 84 million dollars in dividends during the year, and we gave the 
market value of the stocks of 34 companies, which showed that their divi- 
dends amounted to 11°4 per cent on the market price of their shares. 
This is certainly not ‘‘a doleful story” for investors, and we can not 
recall any other list of stocks publicly quoted and paying that amount 
(about $7,000,000 in the year) in dividends that paid 11 per cent, or that 
offered better security than these mines. ; 

Of course, many of the most profitable mines are not quoted, and the 
least valuable stocks are those that are oftenest heard from ‘‘on the 
market.” 

No, the history of mining is not a “ doleful story.” On the contrary, 
mining is the most profitable industry we have both for the country and 
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Fast Tunnel Driving on the New York Aqueduct. 


EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Str: Section A, of the new Croton Aqueduct, comprising shafts Nos. 22, 
23, and 24, is driven by Rodgers & Farrell. Both gentlemen were pio- 
neers in the application of machinery to rock excavation, and their 
experience extends over a great part of the heavy tunneling of late 
years. Mr. Edward Farrell, of the firm, is in immediate personal super- 
vision of this work. Remarkable progress has been made in the work 
on this section, which extends for the whole distance through granitic 

neiss. 

At eight o’clcck of Tuesday, June 22d, the headings between shafts Nos. 
22 and 23 met. In the north heading of shaft No. 23, 254 feet 6 inches of 
full section tunnel were driven in 22 days. In the south heading of the 
same shaft, 265 feet 6 inches of full section tunnel were driven in 26 days. 
In the north heading, in one week, foremen J. Kelly and Morgan Flynn 
drove 83 feet of full section tunnel. In the south heading, foremen 
Frederick Hamilton and Morgan Callahan in one week drove 75 feet of 
fullsection tunnel. Foremen Hamilton and Callaban, with their 265 feet 6 
inches of complete tunnel, have made the best monthly progress on the 15 
miles of tunnel under contractors O’Brien & Clark, and foremen Kelly 
and Flynn, with their 83 feet of complete tunnel in one week, lead the 
boys on the entire line of work. To the gang making the greatest 
monthly progress, contractors O’Brien & Clark offered a cash prize of 
$300, and to that making the second best, $200, which prizes have been 
well and fairly won by Hamilton and Callahan, with their boys, in the 
south heading, by a record of 265 feet 6 inches, and by Kelly and Flynn, 
whose gang in the north heading show 264 feet 6 inches. The greatest 
advance by one blast was made with Forcite powder, Nos. 1 and 2, in 
which, by the blasting of a single round of holes, 9 feet 4 inches of full 
section tunnel were gained. aes 

Five 33-inch ‘‘ Eclipse” Ingersoll drills are used in drilling in each face. 


These machines are employed exclusively on this section. 
Naw York, July 1. 
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SALT LAKE NOTES, 
Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





Last year’s favorable output of the many mining camps tributary to 
the ore market of Salt tae City continues this year under the well- 
sustained price of lead, notwithstanding siJver has had a steady tendency 
downward in value. Some of the old districts—in fact, nearly all the 
old mining districts—are to the front as steady producers, notably 
Bingham, ‘‘the old reliable,” as it is called; Stockton, Ophir, Dry 
Cafion, Tintic, Park, and the Cottonwoods. All these districts contri- 
bute ore to the Salt Lake market, as well as ship to ore-reducing centers 
farther East. 

There is considerable rivalry and high bidding for carbonate ores, so 
much that the smeliter’s profit, I fear, is one of those_ intangible things 
that figures can not reach. The proportion of sulphide ores requiring 
roasting and oxidization becomes greater every year as the mines attain 
depth, and in their treatment the smelters find their greatest profit, 
altbough they have slowly and reluctantly increased and perfected their 
facilities for treating them. Yet the day is not far distant when carbon- 
ate ores in any thing like quantity will be a thing of the past, and the 
unchanged ores will be the main reliance of the miner and smelter. 

Bingham Cafion perhaps presents the earliest and strongest example of 
the replacement of carbonates by sulphides in mining to the deep. 
The sulphide ores carry lead, silver, and gold as saving metals, with iron 
enough to make a desirable flux. 

Under the stimulus, therefore, of a growing market for these ores, the 
mine-owners are awakening to a sense of the value of their mines in 
depth, and some are sinking or driving tunnels to open them more exten- 
sively. 

The deepest point reached has been by the English New Last Chance 
Company, which, by a tunnel 1500 feet in length, has just tapped the 
vein at a depth of 1000 feet, and has begun to drift on its course with 
flattering prospects. ; : 

The operations of this company will be watched with much interest ; 
for its vein near the surface and to a depth of from 400 to 500 feet, 
yielded, it is said, about $1,050,000. 

The vein isa masterly one, has a course northeast and southwest, and 
dips almost vertically at the discovery-shaft. The formation is syenite. 

The history of the company has been like that of many other English 
corporations that have passed through a long-continued experience of 
mistakes and disappointments, through all of which, however, the prop- 
erty has been held, and is now judiciously prospected and managed by a 
capable mining superintendent of more than local experience ane repu- 


tation. 
Satt Lake City, UTag, June 23. 
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THE PYRITES DiPOSITS OF THE ALLEGHANIES.* 


By Arthur F. Wendt. 








(Continued from page 447, Volume XLII.) 
THE VERSHIRE MINES, VERMONT. 


Seven miles west of the little town of Corinth, on the Passumpsic 
Railroad, in Vermont, are found the ‘‘ Vershire” copper mines. The 
road from Corinth climbs a hilly country. Bold bluffs of granite and 
gneiss bar the way. Approaching the mines, we meet the usual talcose 
slates. Halfway up, on a steep hillside, the pyrites were first discovered, 
dipping at a low angle into the bill. On their strike, they were traced 
several hundreds of feet; but only a short distance were they deemed 
worthy of the exploitation, which has followed them into great depths 
—over 1800 feet. Entrance to the mine is had through an adit about 400 
feet in length. Where it intersects the old excavations, now void of 
ore, a boiler and hoisting-engine are located. 

From here, an incline, at an angle of 26 degrees, follows the foot-wall 
to a bend in the track some 700 feet from the top; at this point, the 
incline branches, and three diverging tracks join as one; they extend to 
the bottom of the workings. A large unbalanced iron car, holding two 
tons of ore or rock, can be switched on to either of the three diverging 
inclines, and this alone serves to raise the product of the mine. The car 
makes fifty trips a day. Following the abandoned excavations of the 
Vershire mine, from the surface down, a clear picture of the occurrence 
of these ore-beds is obtained. * Three times in the history of the mine, the 
end of the oreseemed to have been reached. The hanging and footclosed 
in, until the ore disappeared. As a matter of fact, the limits of that lens 
or lenticular mass had been reached, and it was exhausted. But 
invariably, on sinking and cross-cutting into the foot, the edge 
of a new deposit rewarded the work of the explorer. At the 
date of the writer’s examination of the mine, a face of ore 
twenty feet thick in the middle, and nearly one hundred feet 
long, was worked in the bottom. On both sides, the ore pinched ; on 
one side, gradually, until a mere seam was left ; on the other, it assumed 
a forked shape, as if a wedge of country-rock had been forced into the 
body of the ore. Underhand stoping was carried on, and the ore hoisted 
as rapidly as it was broken. Asaresult, no development in advance 
of the mining could be done, and if ever the end of the lens of ore was 
reached, the production ceased and operations were at a stand-still until 
the discovery of a new ore-body. Such reckless mining brought its own 
reward in the difficulties the mine has since encountered. The character 
of the mineral of this mine is that of the ‘‘slate” ore-beds; that is, sili- 
ceous. The percentage of copper is usually high, the produce for many 
years averaging over 6 percent. To the extent of the increased percent- 
age of iron, due to the larger amount of chalcopyrite, is the ore more 
basic than other slate ores. 

At the mouth of the adit tunnel, the mine-cars are dumped on the cob- 
bing-floors. Rock. mundic, and low-grade ore in large lumps are thrown 
over thedump. Of the remainder, the rich, coarse ore was cobbed and 
cracked, and sent to the roast-yard. The fine ore was thrown on hand- 
riddles, and the screenings were accumulated in a pile and allowed to 
agglomerate by slow oxidation. The ore remaining on the sieves was 
carefully handpicked by boys. 

An inclined plane connected the cobbing-floor with the roast-yard. 
The loaded cars drew up the empty. Of the arrangement of the roast- 
yard, the accompanying drawing gives details. 

The average of the ore sent to the roast-yard contained as follows: 
Silica, 15 per cent ; sulphur, 25 per cent ; copper, 7 per cent. 

The roasted ore was run by tram-road to the ore-furnaces, and was 
there smelted without flux other than an occasional dose of sand. 

Ore Smelting.—The smelting of the roasted ore was carried on in shaft- 
furnaces, of which the wood-cuts give details. 

Each furnace smelted 25,000 pounds a day. The attendance consisted 
of a furnace-man and helper, or slag-roller, at the bottom, and half of one 
charger at the top. By reason of the proximity of the furnaces, it became 
possible for one charger to attend two furnaces. 

Referring to the drawing, the absence of a crucible in the furnace 
proper will be noted. The smelted matte and slag is not allowed to 
gather in a crucible inside of the furnace, but runs out as fast as molten 
and collects in the crucible cut ina fore-hearth E, of tamped steep, held 
in place by cast-iron plates. Slag runs continuously over the slag-lip G 
on the front of this fore-hearth, while the matte settles to the bottom in 
the exterior crucible, and is tapped at intervals through a tapping-notch 
E, on a cast-iron plate F, brushed with clay-water. The exterior cruci- 
ble is remade at the end of every shift by packing with fresh steep. The 
stream of melted matte and slag leaving the furnace is changed from 
one side to another whenever it has cut an appreciable furrow in the 
surface of the steep fore-hearth. 

A is a bottom of quartz; C, the red brick body of the furnace; B, the 
shaft of fire-brick ; D, the breast only 44 inches thick; H, the blast- 
main ; I, charge-floor ; J, two tuyeres. 

It is by this simple system of at once removing the melted material 
from the furnace proper that the troublesome sows are avoided. 

Practically the same principle, although in a more modern form, is 
used in the Herreshoff and Orford furnaces, still to be described, and 
has been used in Germany for many years. Such furnaces are there 
called spectacle furnaces. 

As stated, the bottoms of the Vershire furnaces were packed with 
crushed quartz, the lining built of fire-brick. At the end of two weeks, 
both aon repairs. New quartz is packed on the bottom, and the repairs 
of the lining made with an average of only about 250 bricks. The whole 
stoppage for repairs takes scarcely a day, as against a week or more in 
the Ducktown and Ore Knob practice. 

The slags produced are of the same character and have the same com- 
as as those made at the last-named places, but the matte never falls 

low 30 per cent of copper. This is partly due to the richer ore, but 
mainly to the careful and complete roasting. 

A pair of Sturtevant blowers, run by a turbine, or, in the event of a 


* Reprinted from Vol. VII. of the School of Mines Quarterly, New York, 1886. 


failure of water-power, by an engine, furnish the blast for all the furnaces. 
They are arranged in one line, and form a very compact plant, both less 
expensive in first cost and better arranged for economy of labor than any 
described so far. 

Matte-Roasting at Vershire was carried out in stalls, and with a care 
equal to that of the ore-roasting. A drawing of the stalls explains their con- 
struction. Two rows of these stalls were built facing one another, with 
a paved floor between. The first matte cast in sheets on the iron plates 
is cracked, and piled to a hight of 8 feet on the ircn grate-bars A, of the 
stalls. For a hight of 3 or 4 feet, the front of the stall is closed with 
loose brick, and the open front above the brick temporarily closed with 
an iron sheet while firing the matte. Brushwood burned below the 
grate-bars serves to ignite the matte. The sheet-iron is then removed, 
and the matte allowed to burn with practically no draught. The two 
chimneys, made of drain-tiles B, carry off the smoke and make the work 
between the two rows of stalls comparatively pleasant. D are wooden 
buckstaves ; F', supports for the grate-bars; C and E, the red brick body 
of the stalls. 

Four fires are necessary to reduce the sulphur sufficiently to admit of 
black copper smelting. Second matte from that smelting was mixed 
through the first matte and again roasted. 

Black Copper Smelting.—The cuts of the black copper furnaces show 
them to have been both small and crude indesign. The smelting process 
at Vershire, up to this point, was decidedly superior to that of other 
works. Here superiority ceases, and in its place a retrograde movement 
setsin. We find the principle of a detached exterior crucible carried 
out in black copper smelting without commensurate advantage. Black 
copper furnaces do not ‘‘iron” in the crucible, hence nothing is gained 
there. Butthey always tend to produce slags in copper. unless the crucible 
is large and hot, and thus admits of the gradual settling of particles of 
black copper, suspended in the molten slag. C is the shaft of the furnace 
with one tuyere: A, the fire-brick lining ; B, the shell of the furnace ; 
E, the stack ; D, the fore-hearth of steep, common to a number of these 
furnaces, 

The small matte furnaces smelted only 12,000 pounds of stock a day. 

A large proportion of the slag made in these small matte-furnaces con- 
tains over 1 per cent of copper, and must be returned to the ore-furnaces. 
Skulls of black copper forming in the small exterior crucibles are added 
to the charge of the matte furnaces. 

The following were the rates of wages and cost of materials at Ver- 
shire in 1877 and 1878: 


Gas coke at smelter..... ¥ cent per pound. | Freight to and from railroad.$2.75 per ton. 
ERE re $4 per cord. RR SS, Solis aeaych to $1.50 per day. 
No. 1 fire-brick.......... $100 per M. Common labor ............. $l per day. 


At this comparatively low cost of fuel, labor, and supplies, the total 
cost of smelting, with the plant described, must have beén quite low— 
but little. if any, above five dollars per net ton of ore treated. The ore 
yielded considerably in excess of any of the pyrites mines described here- 
tofore, and the works should have netted a handsome margin in the 
years gone by, when copper averaged from fifteen to twenty-five cents a 
pound. That this has not been the case, is attributable to the system of 
mining before referred to, and to an evident lavish expenditure in that 
department. 

some two years or more ago, a square furnace, a counterpart of that 
used by the Orford Company, and a concentrating plant, were erected 
hat te Vershire mines, with the view of reducing expenses. Neverthe- 
less, the property is now idle. 

In the opinion of the writer, improvements such as described, while 
well enough in their way, are not the proper course to render the mines 
profitable. They should be sought rather in so cheapening the transporta- 
tion from the mines to the industrial centers that the sulphur can be 
made available. In all of the mines connected with railroads, the sulphur 
will pay for this transportation, and the roasted ore can then be economi- 
cally treated in large central establishments located near the points of 
consumption of the copper produced. 

About seven miles from the Vershire mines, the Corinth and Union 
mines are located. 

They are part of the Vershire belt of pyrites; but the ore-bodies are 
smaller, never exceeding a thickness of ten feet at the widest part, and 
a length of 150 feet‘on the strike. A section of the Union mine, shown 
by Fig. 3, is self-explanatory. Here, again, the quartzose hanging-wall 
recurs that we have found in Tennessee and North Carolina. 

The strike of these beds is due north and south, pointing toward the 
reese mines at Capelton, which are probably on the same belt of 
rocks. 

The ore mined at the Union mine was carefully broken and sorted, and 
then shipped. Formerly, Baltimore purchased the ore, but more 
recently, the property was sold to the Vershire Company. In 1876, the 
Union mine shipped about 175 tons of ore a month, assaying 9°5 per cent 
of copper. Thecost of hauling tothe railroad was $3, and thence to 
Baltimore $9.50, an aggregate of $12.50 a ton. This left little or no mar- 
gin. Together with the Vershire mines, the property is now idle. 

Again taking up our northward march, we see how the Eozoic forma- 
tion expands, in the New England States and Canada, and covers a wide 
range of country. The beds of pyrites are no longer confined to a nar- 
row strip, striking northeast and southwest, but are scattered over a 
large territory. From Anthony’s Nose, almost due north, one range of 
deposits seems to extend,embracing Vershire and the Capelton mines 
of Canada. Another series of beds takes a more easterly course, begin- 
ning with the Davis mine at Rowe, near Charlemont, Massachusetts, and 
including the Milan mines in New Hampshire, Blue Hill mines in Maine, 
some small beds in New Brunswick and Cape Breton, and the very con- 
siderable ones of Notre Dame Bay in Newfoundland. 

There remain to be described only the Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Canadian mines. 

Taking them. up in the order of our march, we come first to the 
Charlemont mine in Massachusetts, or, as it is now known, the Davis 
mine. 

THE DAVIS MINE, 


This body of pyrites belongs to the true iron pyrites, or iron bisulphide 
beds. It hasa foot-wall of micaceous schist and hanging of chloritic slate. 
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Figs. 22 and 23.—Vershire Matte Roasting-Stalls. 


The ore-body has been developed for a length of 600 feet andadepth| The No. 1 sulphur ore assays as follows: 





of 300 feet, and exposes a vein from 9 to 25 feet thick. The mine is only | sulphur ......................2...0- SIN soso ascenicenanceoin daaeie 5:0 
4 miles from the railroad at Charlemont, distant 60 miles from Troy, | Iron.................2..- ce cece eeee ee 43°0 | Arsemic... © 2.2... 2 see ceeeee renee traces 
119 miles from Boston, and 108 miles from New Haven. By reason of | 7it0ef 1-00-00 0000S DEE... Wi caioidccueen 901 


nie en - oe it is now profitably wrought, although con- Ore containing as high as 10 per cent blende is sold as No. 2 sulphur 
Average analysis of the ore is as follows: _ 7 reason of the formation of sulphate of zinc, such ore can not be 
7 urnt clean. 


ae bgtess dius: bAeS end cove “ per cent. _.-:  KGUUSeREseOC ESR eSewe none : . The selected copper ore is smelted on the spot, and the resulting argen- 
a. ee tiferous matte is shipped. 


ONTINUED. 
The capacity of the mine is some 3000 tons a month. See ee 


At one of the works using the ore, namely, the Merrimac Chemical 


Company, the kilns burn 800 pounds Davis lump ore in twenty-four Duties on Base Bullion and Ores.—The Acting Secretary of the 
hours, and reduce the sulphur to 3 per cent. Davis fine ore is consumed | Tyeasury has issued the following directions in regard to the assessment 
at the rate of 1300 pounds per furnace, but about 1 per cent more sulphur, | of duty on certain ores : First, base bullion in which lead predominates 
that is, 4 per cent, remains in the residues. s 2 in weight should be classified under the provision for “lead in pigs ;” 
The company operating the mine is doing a steady and increasingly | and secondly, ores composed of silver and lead and iron, or silver and 
profitable business, even though the ore is valuable only for the sulphur it | }ead, or silver and other base metals of which silver is the component 
contains. Its success again emphasizes the necessity of utilizing the | material of chief value, would be exempt from duty under the provision 
sulphur of the great Southern deposits to render them profitable. in the free list for “‘oresof . . . silver.” 
Iron Ore.—The Treasury Department has instructed customs officers 
TSS LAN Mines, that ‘‘ duties must be assessed on the actual quantity of merchandise 
situated in Coos County, New Hampshire, have been worked continu- | imported, as shown by the returns of the weigher, gauger, or measurer, 
ously since the middle of 1881. as the case may be,” except that an allowance may be made for damage 
The general character of. the ore-bodies is identical with the many | by sea-water on the voyage of importation, or on account of excessive 
described. The lenticular masses are from 14 to 40 feet wide, and con-| weight caused by ‘‘accident or unusual leakage,” or absorption of 
tain bands of blende and copper pyrites, and also occasionally some| moisture or sea-water on the voyage of importation ; but that before 
bunches of galena. Blende is commonly found near the walls, and dimin- | such allowance can be made, the importer must file due application there- 





ishes somewhat in depth. for with the collector of customs within ten days after the landing of - 
Average analyses of the pyrites by Amory. Austin, of Boston, in 1883, | the goods, and haye the percentage of damage or increased weight, as 
were as follows : Sulphur, 48-48, 49°30, and 50°29 per cent. - ~ |the case may be, duly ascertained and reported by the appraiser. - The 


The.ore is claimed to'be free from arséni¢. This claim, indeed, is made | Secretary adds: ‘‘ Nothing would seem to. prevent the appraiser, when _- 






























by all the pyrites producers, yet acid thade from pyrites invariably coii- | estimating the percentage of increase of weight, from considering the _ ~ 


tains more or less of this impurity. The mine is only 102 miles from |teport of the analytical chemists employed by the shippers and. the 
Portland, and connected with it by the Grand Trunk Railroad; _. .: -:; _|importers of the gre as a basis for the purpose of. definitely determining 

The ore at the mines is sorted into-three classes, which are-as follows :| the quantity of dry ore imported, it bemg understood, however, that 
Sulphur.ore, 75 per cent of total mined ; copper ore for smelting, 10 per | the appraiser shall use his own judgment in such matters, and shall 
cent of total mined ; smalls, 10 per cent of total mined ; waste, § per cent | only accept the reports of such chemists when satisfied that they are 
of total mined, substantially correct.” 







































THE REPUBLIC IRON MINE. 
By ©. D. Lawton, Commissioner of Mineral Statistics for Michigan. 























Taken all in all, the Republic is probably the best laid-out mine in the 
State. There is more ore to be seen in the mine now than there is in any 
other, and then it is of better quality than that of any other, except 
the Champion. I might except the Boston; but that is a small mine, 
and is not working. The Republic has also taken its place with the 
other great mines in the improvement of its mining plant. Its new hoist- 
ing machinery 3s probably not excelled in power or in perfection of 
working by that possessed by any other mine in the world. In many 
respects, the mine is improved, and thus altogether the inspector 1s 
greatly impressed with its magnitude and importance. 

The ore-deposits in this mine outcrop aloug the westerly slope of the 
high blaff that descends to the shore of Smith’s Bay. The high jasper 
formation curves around, conforming to the contour of the water, being 
at the south end of the bay nearly east and west, and on the east side of 
the bay running north and south. The bay, which is a bayou from the 
Michigamme River, thus lies ina basin formed by the converging dip 
of the high jasper bluff, which nearly surrounds it. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting location, scientifically, practically, and esthetically ; 
scientifically, from the excellent opportunity that this immense and 
varied outcrop affords for geological study ; practically, from its great 
importance, derived through the magnitude and richness of 11s ore; 
and zsthetically, from the remarkable beauty of the scenery itself. It 
is one of the most romantic locations in the whole Upper Peninsula. 

Many of the ore-deposits in this mine, especially the shafts at the south 
end, are really chimneys of ore or lenses set up partialiy on end inclining 
toward the lake, and the shafts go down, following through the long 
way of these deposits. 

These chimneys of ore also approach each other in their descent, and 
thus have the appearance of radiating from one body, like the fingers 
from the body of the hand. This fact has led to a belief that is quite 
freely entertained, that all these now separate deposits come together 
finally, forming one great body of ore underneath the bay. The theory 
is not an improbable one ; there are many facts that tend to verify it, 
and lead to the inference that this fine hypothesis may ultimately be 
found to be a pleasing reality. 

Beginning with the Perkins shaft, the most southerly and westerly 
one, the.ore is a red specular, not as much in favor as the best ores of the 
mine, and the shaft has been abandoned. Next east of it is the Morgan. 
The dip of the shaft is 38 degrees to the north, and it is 800 feet long. 
The ievels are 50 feet apart. They are working the three lower ones. 
The lowest is the twelfth. It may be well to state that the lower levels 
in all the shafts are not yet very near the bay. Assuming a continuity of 
the present dip and rate of advance, the bay will not be reached before 
ten or twelve years. 

In the Morgan shaft, and Ely, etc., the levels are shaped like the sec- 
tion of a lens with the long axis north and south, or in the direction of 
the line of the shaft. The Morgan gave more ore last year than ever 
before. There are bunches of jasper in the vein, but the rock is left in 
pillars. The pit is about 120 feet Jong—that is, the levels are—and from 
20 to 30 feet wide. The ore is magnetic and specular slate, and is all 
first-class. The slate ore generally overlies the magnetic. The former is 
friable, made up of glistening scales. The product is about equally 
divided between the magnetic and slate. They are sinking below the 
twelfth, and apparently the pit is likely to afford as much ore the coming 
season as it did the last one. 

The collar of the shaft is 75 feet above the bay,as is also that of the 
Pascoe shaft, which is the next one east, and which is also of the same 
depth. There are three lenses of ore in this pit ; two of them slate ore, 
and one magnetic. They are parallel and are placed edgewise in the 
same manuer. The shaft is sunk to the thirteenth level, which is just 
opening out, though there is a half-year’s stoping in the upper levels yet. 
The policy, of course, is to keep the mine well opened ahead of the stop- 
ing. The average angle of theshaft is 38 degrees to the south, having 
very much flattened, since at the top it is 50 degrees. The shaft is in the 
middle lens. They are separated by banded jasper. ‘These lenses fur- 
nish a small amount of second-class ore against the walls. The body of 
the ore is first-class. The levels in the east vein are 50 feet by 12 feet ; in 
the middle one, 10 feet by 30 feet ; and in the west one, about the same. 
It does not look very promising, and is thought not to be improving. 
There are ore-pockets for each shaft. Each pit is worked on separate 
contracts. The ore is mined by the ton, put into the tram-car. Usually, 
the contract includes8 men. The men take the contract to do the sink- 
ing and drifting. break the ore, etc., for the year; leaving the pit in the 
same condition at the end of the year as it was at the beginning. It is so 
much perton for breaking the ore, so much per foot for the shaft, so 
much per foot for winze, etc. The contractors pay the fillers, and the 
company hoists the ore and charges the men with the supplies. 

The Morgan and Pascoe shafts are single skip. The latter used to be 
double ; but the skips now are larger-than were formerly used, and one 
answers the pu They carry one and ahalf tons. This is one of 
the results of the new machinery. 

The next pit is the Ely, which used to approach the Pascoe; but at a 
depth of 600 feet its direction was changed to run parallel with it. The 
Ely shaft is also 800 feet long, and sunk to the thirteenth level, and 
opened out for another year’s work. In the eleventh level, the Ely and 
Pascoe are connected by drift. In the Ely pit, is one large lens, in which 
the shaft goes down the same as in the preceding, except that its direc- 
tion was changed, as above stated to keep it in the ore, the lens having 
turned a little to the east. The pit produced more last year than in an 
———, and it is considered to be looking as well now as it ever did. 

are left for the shaft in this and in the others also. 

_A new plant of hoisting machinery has been lately procured for the 

its, placed in a large brick building—iron roof. ted for the ‘ 

‘his plant comprises four drums, each 12 feet dianieter, 7-foot face ; Mer- 
ritt’s external friction gear. It runs as smoothly and perfectly as the 
works of achronometer. The Ely pit ore is all first-class slate ore, ex 
about 3000 tons on the side next to the Pascoe. All the ore from t 
west end pits is sold for Bessemer. The ore is about 15 feet wide, aver- 
age, and 100 feet long north and south. The water is taken to the Morgan 
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by a Cameron 
There are two Cameron pumps in each pit, and occasionally a small one 
is used for some especial purpose, as the sinking of a winze, etc. 


are no longer all of them worked as separate pits. 
and 2 is taken now to No. 6 shaft. 
No. 6 pits are upon each side of a double-cage shaft. 
skip-road has been made, going down to the eighth level, where it turns 
east, going on an incline of 24 degrees for 200 feet to No. 1 vein, where it 
bends to the right, making a horizontal angle of 50 degrees, going thence 
down in the ore. 
skip-road, to the left. to comply with the conditions of working at the 
greater depth. 


400 feet long. There is both black ore and slate ore. 
allel, and have continued so from the surface down. 
runs out before reaching No. 7, leaving only slate. 
ore of No. 6 continucs, and there are both slate ore and black ore on 


shaft. 
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ump, and thence to the surface bya 12-inch plunger. 


The Republic has had, considering the state of the market, one of the 


most successful years in its history, which is probably due to the new 
contract system. Themen work harder, because working for their own 
interest, and, it is stated, have made better wages than ever before ; but 
there have been more men killed by accident than in any previous year. 
The men will, under the incentive of greater profit to themselves, take 
more chances than they do when working on company account. 
require constant watching. 
company less per ton than ever before. 


They 
It is also stated that the ore has cost the 


The next pit, the Gibson, is a small one, 5 or 6 feet wide and 50 feet 


long. It approaches the Ely, and will, in time, make another opening 
for the Ely. The ore is first-class slate. Six men are employed in it on 
contract. 
one formerly used at old No. 5. The Ely and the Gibson are 100 feet 
nearer together at the bottom than at the top. 


Its length from surface down is 650 feet. The plant is the 


From the Gibson north, the pits were numbered from 1 to 10; but they 
The ore from Nos. 1 
It will be remembered that No. 5 and 
To reach No. l,a 


They are preparing to make still another level in the 


I rode up in the skip around these curves, and found it 
went very smoothly. No. 1 shaft is still lowered for a pump-shaft and 


also used for timber. The ore in No. 1 is from 8 to 10 feet wide. I found 
them stoping in the ninth level, and sinking for a new lift. Coming up 


the curving shaft to the eighth level, and passing through No. 6 pit, we 
pass through a chamber 60 feet wide running to No. 7. The ore-body is 
The lenses are par- - 
The black ore lens 
In No. 7, the black 


toward No.8. The water is taken up No. 1 by plungers—200 and 250-foot 
lifts. Large well-supported cisterns receive the water at each lift. 

The ore from Nos. 3, 4, and 5 goes to No. 6, which makes No. 6 the 
largest producing pit in the mine. No. 5 is now called the inclined 
o. 7 pit is 270 feet long and 12 feet wide. The shaft dips 
at 80 degrees west. It is down to the tenth level, 700 feet deep. No. 
6 shaft is 820 feet long. There are several minor pits working, to the 
north of No. 7, which are similar to the Gibson, in which they hoist with 
a ; one, a small lens, 7 feet by 50 feet slate ore. It is rammed to 

o. 7. 

No. 8, independent pit, is 200 feet long, mostly north of shaft. Average 
width of ore, 10 feet A ae ore, best quality, down to eighth level. No. 9, 
another independent pit, 6 feet by 55 feet. No. 8 is pitching toward No. 
9, and they will probably come together. A small hoisting plant on top 
of the bluff is used with these shafts, working two drums, which operate 
No. 9 and the screen. No. 5 engine operates the No. 7 screen. 

Ten years ago, the Rock engine-house was built, of stone, iron ruof, 78 
feet by 89 feet inside. In it are four 12-inch drums, Merritt’s external 
friction gear. also electric light engine; and three boilers operate Nos. 
5, 6, 7, and 8 shafts. 

The new brick engine-house, farther south, is 58 feet by 78 feet ; also 
four 12-foot drums, 74-foot face, same make, carry 2400 feet 1 inch rope; 
2 engines, each 20 inches by 80 inches. The machinery at the Republic, 
the Lake Superior, and a few others, is not surpassed, and probably not 
equaled, by that found in any other iron mines in the world. The mining 

lant at our Lake Superior iron mines is said, on the authority of the 

st experts, to be the most effective and powerful possessed by any iron 
mining region on the globe ; and of these there is none better than that 
at the Republic. 

The Kingston pit, away to the north of the river, has been abandoned. 
The ore is not salable now. 

The product of the several pits from December to November, 1885, 
the average force employed being 700 men: Morgan, 37,117 tons; Pas- 
coe, 30,529 tons; Ely, 31,719 tons; Gibson. 2535 tons; Nos. 1 and 2, 
25,112 tons; Nos. 5 and 6, 50,807 tons; No. 7, 26,942 tons; No. 8, 19,614 
tons; No. 9, 2010 tons ; total, 226,385 tons. 

The product for each year is as follows : 





Year. Tons. | Year. Tons 
oh il osad:.depnabns teeneessane iin s vad kous..4-c4aebaadeneen 235,387 
ciehstebsiucaskssueseeee saennt ST ns c5 .tesbaeeneaendesenkesh eens 233,651 
hE By Pen Bie DT cdc. trascube Keeepeh erenbuk 235,308 
DE Gg ahissvssodehewhenesees eset Es ee tschean cen snes ese 15 ,565 
DEG eucasasassneisaeeisabswietowan CLS: inca tehhe Ssenbe. suabiaek 277,734 
MEE Paco atin’ 54s SEW WMO eee eee i es valet. Va naaineaenes<skaenee 249,070. 
DNICS U ikhvrdtes dukawoas> weaken 176,221 a 

ME Wc. Ucchutansaadadeeseesen Toes 135,131 2,339,666 


David Morgan, General Manager. Republic, Mich.; Peter Pascoe, 
Superintendent, Republic. Micb.; W. D. Rus, Secretary, Cleveland, 
hio. 





The Dynamite Industry.—It is stated that the scheme for fusing the 
various dynamite manufactories is approaching realization. Owing to 
this, the shares of the Hamburg companies have gone up in value of 
late. 


Mansfelder Kupferschiefer Bauende Gewerkschaft.—Owing to the 
decline in copper and silver prices, some 4000 workpeople have been 
discharged from these mines since the beginning of the year, and fur- 
ther discharges are said to be imminent. 


The Chili Saltpeter Trade at Hamburg.—The stocks are only mode- 
rate in amount, being at the end of May 27,000 tons, against 40,000 tons at 
the same period of 1885. This improved position of the market, taken 
in connection with the certainty that no large shipments need be 
pe ee has given a better tone to business. Prices have been some- 
what better. 
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DRY ORE CONCENTRATION, 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by John Heard, Jr., M.E, 





The subject of pneumatic concentration (in which air is used as the | 
fluid medium in lieu of water) has often been treated in scientific papers | 
rather as a Utopian solution to an impossible problem than as an accom. | 
plished fact ; as such, it has usually been rather irrationally condemned | 
on purely theoretical grounds, because the only experiments that have 
been systematically carried out and recorded in Europe have proved | 
failures. In America, good work has been done in this direction (but few | 
records of this wcrk can be found in our printed annals), and it seems as | 
though it were time to condense in a single article the most important | 
data already published, and to add to these such as have been obtained | 
since, but which have not yet been placcd on record. These data are all 
lamentably incomplete, but they are the only onesthat can be obtained. | 

The space allotted to this article will not allow of a recapitulation of | 
the theoretical laws that led to the experiments made in tis department 
of concentration, nor of a more extended statement and study of the 
numerous experiments attempted. For the same reason, it woul! be 
impossible to describe the different machines constructed by English and 
American engineers who have grappled with the problem, and the lack 
of reliable data would, in most cases, invalidate the claims of their 
inventors, which must be considered more or less visionary until they 
have been substantiated by tabular statements of results achieved in 
practical working. 

Three principles have been applied in pneumatic concentration, and 
may briefly be stated as follows : 

A. Horizontal continuous currents. 

B. Vertical continuous currents (aspiration and blast). 

C. Vertical intermittent currents. 

The objection to the practical success of the first two principles is, 
that the action of the current is too brief a one, and that the ore par- 
ticles interfere with one another, while there is no second chance of 
correcting the defec.iive work at the outset. Im the application of the 
third principle, however, each particle of ore is acted upon several 
hundred times before reaching the ‘‘ waste” and ‘‘ heads” coffpart- 
ments. 

It may be affirmed that there are known to-day only two machines 
(both jigs) that may claim consideration by practical men who have a 
dry concentration to deal with. ‘The one is the invention of Mr. S. R. 
Krom, of New York, a development, as is also Paddock’s machine, 
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devised by Chubb, who first applied the principle of intermittent puffs of 
air. The second was devised and constructed by Mr. T. H. Paddock, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont; and the figures given below should convince 
even the most prejudiced antagonists of dry conceatration that the sepa- 
ration of ores from their gangue, and of ores of different densities from 
one another, can be effected simply, cheaply, and thoroughly ; and that 
this machine is really a workman’s tool. All other machines (not jigs 
with intermittent currents of air) have given results that must condemn 
them, just as, years ago, all the apparatus devised in Europe and based 
on other principles were condemned by their own work. 

S. R. Krom’s jig has been fully described in Dr. R. W. Raymond’s 
Reports for 1876, page 429, and en page 427 we find the following table. by 
Mr. T. G. Negus, of results obtained on this jig at the Star Cafion mill, 
Nevada : 


66,800 pounds of ore from De Soto mine, assay $72.24 . .. $2,412.81 


Mineral No. }, 1.0/3 pounds, essay §$722.71........ =... . $366.04 
No.2 i007. °* Bee SE isis so oa, wwemwles a 648.40 
No. 3, 515 * OS | EE ceacighon a, +60p0%e ies s5<c , “ee 
Dust from bin, 11,998 MOE a cadivewccenswosuses 828 88 2,148.67 


Or 89°65 per cent saved. 


38,150 pounds Sheba ore, assay $56.72... 


$1,031.93 
Miueral No. 1, 1,072 pounds, assay $441.( 


i icnlns Ge labs ‘Merete hires 


” $226.41 


No. 2, 1,077 IIs dnc ate scence awed nee 301.48 

No. 3, 644 - WI os oS tered! Sn ae stad deones 251.28 
Dust from bin, 2.881 “ . 06.56 .. .. 139.09 98.26 

Or 86 per cent saved. 

3260 pounds Seminole ore, assay $4.84........ 2.0.0 22. eee eee eee Sais $7.88 
Mineral No. 1,55 puunds, “ Ee rua ess oa Se [Sp ts ce Rest aas $0.88 

No. 2, 49 - si CMa. dehin ln” « cnsbnacadeetasat.&.4%-< 2.12 

No. 3, 48 y OES db" tu apis; a6 08 3.2 6.24 


Or 80 47 per cent saved. 


In the above table of treatment of De Soto ore, 11,998 pounds of dust, 
valued at $828 88, are counted in with the concentrates as if they had 
also passed over the jigs, which does not seem to have been the case. It 
is true that they are available, but the tailings might, on similar ground, 
be said to be on hand. Leaving them out, we see that 66,800 pounds of 
ore produced 11,998 pounds (= 18 per cent) of dust that actually was col- 
lected. If we had figures oa the quantity of tailings, we should be able 
to see how much dust had been produced in all, how much was lost in 
poussiére perdue, and how much in tailings. As it is, the jigs returned 
$1319.79 out of $2412.81, or 54°7 per cent of value of the ore before 
crushing. This corresponds to 82°7 per cent of value of material actually 
treated by the jigs. 

By applying the same calculations to the Sheba ore, we have the fol- 
lowing figures : Dust produced and collected, 7°6 per cent out of $1081.93 ; 
the jigs returned $789.17, or 72°94 per cent of value of ore before crush- 
ing, or 83°7 per cent of value of material jigged. 

in his article in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, February 
10th, 1888, Mr. Krom gives the foilowing figures of results obtained at 
the Manhattan tuill : 


FIRST RUN. 


Value. 
A. 88,151 pounds of ore, as:aying $29.21...... 00.0... 0. ceee ce cea cere aii . $1,288.16 
alue 
Mineral No.1, 3,456 pounds, assay $84.82... ............. ceeeeees $146.56 
No. 2 oe ee Ch ee ewe” cence, Gn. cote 353 36 
No. 3, 1,322 ° Neh * a GBs Otc bins'e out obdne se. 8s 159.96 
Granulated dust, 7,353“ * | ee eer, 
Chamber. * 6,484 “ Se a a a ein ae avin 157.85 1,027.94 
MM MNES 5 St eas eeed deetneves SPOR Si ccs Lceprhss. Seaauee $260.22 


Percentage saved, 79°7. 





| 
Average assay of tailings for 12 months’ work in 1875, 9°3 per cent of 





B. 31,823 pounds of ore, assaying $25.12 








Mineral No.1, 1,550 pounds, assay $100.53..............ceeceeceeee: $77.81 

0. 2, . ws 5 BO aa. ae Kavtmanceeexdoenen 95.66 

No 3, 771 a o ee er eee 46.61 

Granular dust, 3.374 “ a WE EES ns ake tain «oddest ga s00 79.50 
Chamber ~* 2.283 “ Se sents <armerenchcesae 41.35 340.93 
COT RNN 5 465s oki tddssnttccmeteagtieaanbottauatn 58.76 

Percentage saved, 85'3. 

.. Fe cee COMTI: 6-F COR RANT IIIT Gk es sa oaks i cdeoticcocsucncesertanersns 4,200.42 

Mineral No.1, 5,832 pounds, assay $281.15......... .......... «.- $819 83 

No.2, 45,413 i ty odin 0 adesdtasetuselees 1,116.04 

No. 3, 2,967 = = ae ale ecke ate etew slate a date come 556.95 

Granular dust. 13,428 = = Rina dsc cnn dae ncck armas 990.98 
Chamber * (oan: ll ** ” GSU hdc Laws di coe ntbiened 49 408.75 3,887.55 
Gs i vcctat tecivak: Gcicnaeiabcersanemeer iene tinder 312.89 


Percentage saved, 92°55. 


In the above tables, the dust figures are given, and their contents added 
to the saving of the jigs. It is not stated’ what the difference is between 
granular and chamber-dust, whether the granular dust was jigged. or 
in what manner the granular was separated or separately obtained from 
the chamber-dust. It is presumable that neither kind of dust was really 
treated by the jigs, and if we deduct them from the jig returns, we 
obtain the figures given below. If ores of a grade corresponding to the 
assay of these dusts could not be profitably treated at the mine or bear 
transportation, they may be considered as thoroughly lost as the tailings. 


A... .... ........ 88151 pounds of ore yielded 13,837 pounds of dust, or 15°7 per cent. 
Ti acace: com a esiche'sas' xs SU ae 7 5,657 " os Maas 
C Rn ee toe he 102,228 “es “ ae 20,769 se tes 20°3 “ “6 


Of the stuff treated, the jigs returned, exclusive of dust— 


A... .. 88,151 pounds of ore, valued at $1,288.16, yielded $659.88, or 51°23 per cent. 
Be... See — = 339,69“ 22008, or 55°66 “ 
C . 02228 _* “ < 4,200.42 “ 2,492 28, or 5964 “= “* 

: Percentage of value of ore contained 
A. in concentrates, 55°23. In dust collected, 28°57. In tailings, uncollected dust, 20°3 
BR. oe A506 - a7 30°23, + a7 14°97 
e. 59 34. i: 33°32. - ei 


of value of uncrushed ore and to 72°5 per cent of value of material 
jigged ; of value of uncrushed ore and to 72°9 per cent of value of 
material jigged ; of value of uncrushed ore and to 89°0 percent of vaiue 
of material jigged. 

Mr. A. Trippel, in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of July 28th, 
1877. gives the following figures on work done by Mr. Krom’s machines 
at the Manhattan mill. 

In 61 working days of 10 hours, 1210 tons were crushed and concen- 
trated on eleven Krom jigs, of which 3 were used to work over the 
middlings. The dust produced amounted to 17 per cent of the ore, and 
the concentrates to 4°9 per cent. The ore assayed on an average $29.16 ; 
the dust, $46; and the concentrates, approximately, $250. 

The tailings assayed, for 
$15 to $18.85... 

20to 22.00... 
23 to 2400... 
25 to 26.00... 
26 to 28.00... 


Ore averaging from 
- * > aaa sae 


3.49 


Ore averaging from $28 to $30 
_ i - 30 to 2.93 


$1 

1 
ot o. “ 383 to 
36 to 
39 to 


“ “ “ Wissen 
value of ore. ‘These are the only figures from which we can calculate 
the capacity of Krom’s jig, and the details on the working are not 
sufficiently full to enable us to judge whether they are favorable to the 
jig or the reverse. ; 

in 610 hours, 11 jigs treated 1210 tons, less 17 per cent dust, or 1005 
tons, which gives for each jig an hourly capacity of 3800 pounds of ore 
devoid of dust. 

The original Paddock air-jig was described by Prof. John A. Church, 
in a paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers at 
the September meeting of 1879. Since that time, it has been modified 
and simplified. : ; . 

The present machine consists of an inclined, adjustable, stationary 
deck, over which the ore passes from an adjustable hopper at the upper 
end to the discharge at the lower. The fluid, air, is forced through the 
cloth surface of the deck by a bellows below it, whose blast is regulated 
both as to quantity of air and number of strokes by an ingenious adjust- 
ment (a duplex eccentric) on the driving-shaft. ‘ 

The ac‘ion of the jig is inclosed in an air-tight box, and consists of a 
horizontal shaft, parallel with the long side of the deck, and furnished 
outside with a driving and a loose pulley, and inside with a fly-wheel. 
The motion is communicated to the lower plane of the bellows inside the 
air-tight box by means of two vertical rods whose displacement is actu- 
ated and regulated by a duplex eccentric, the disks of which are 
graduated so as to facilitate accurate adjustment, while wear on the 
bearings is much diminished by a rubber buffer at the foot of each rod. 
The bellows is horizontal, discharging through a circular neck, furnished 
wi h horizontal check-valves (to prevent any suction of the fine ore par- 
ticles through the cloth), into the air-chamber below the deck. Around 
the neck are two beveled rings, forming an air-tight friction-joint, 
and free to revolve horizontally, so that any inclination, whether longi- 
tudinal or lateral, can be given to the deck by turning the rings around 
on their axis. - ; 

The deck consists of a cast-iron grating, through which the air passes 
freely from the air-chamber, and over this the working-bed, a piece of 
broadcloth, is stretched tightly and clamped down by vertical lateral 
belts on the frame of the jig-trough; immediately above the bed, and 
firmly pres-ed against it, is a grating of ;':-inch brass strips, on edge, run- 
ning parallel with the diagonal of the bed ; these strips are from ¢ inch to 
1} inches apart, according to the size of material treated, and from 4 to 4 
inch high. Above this is another grating of zinc strips ; inch thick, 24 
inches high, and from § inch to ¢ inch apart, running parallel with the 
other diagonal of the deck, but not quite across to the opposite side, 
where a 38-inch longitudinal trough guides the waste, scraped off by this 
grating from the top of the ore-bed, down the side toward the waste 
discharge. . 

The discharge is at the open end of these two gratings at the lower 
extremity of the deck (inclined laterally toward the “ heads” side), and 
the ore passes out over an inclined plane divided by two adjustable fin- 
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gers, which separate the outflowing product into “‘ heads,” “‘ middlings,” 
and “tailings.” 

A hopper, into which the ore is fed, feeds it to the machine, and its 
discharge can be regulated by means of a vertical sliding gate. As some 
ores require a longer treatment than others, the length of the ore-bed 
can be shortened or lengthened by moving the hopper forward or back. 
Above the working-bed is a hood, or canvas covering, through which 
the dust is drawn off by means of an exhaust-fan, which answers for 
several tables. 

The ore is fed into the hopper, which distributes it laterally across the 
upper end of the table ; the lighter particles come to the surface and follow 
the scraper grating across to the trough on one side, along which they 
travel toward the discharge. The heavier particles sink to a lower level 
and are guided in an opposite direction by the brass grating toward the 
‘*heads” side. The speed will vary for coarse sizes or fine from 400 to 
500 revolutions or puffs per minute ; the stroke from ¢ inch to 7; inch ; 
the length of the ore-bed from 20 inches to 30 inches. There are no 
wearing parts (as there is no attrition), and the power required is merely 
nominal. The machine is adjustable throughout ; the length of the ore- 
bed, the length of the stroke, the number of revolutions, the longitudinal 
and lateral inclination, the width of the discharge-gates, are all factors 
that can be varied to suit the ore. 

The former style of machine was used at the Blue Hill mines, Me., 
during several months until the ore gave out, and the following figures 
as to its working there may prove interesting. The material treated was 
a chloritic slate carrying copper and iron pyrites, galena, and some 
silver. The ore, which was of very low grade, was crushed between 60 
and 100 mesh. The average copper contents were 1°32 per cent Cu, 
and the average of silver 4 ounces per ton; the ore was first separated 
from the gangue and the heads run over again to separate the galena 
from the other sulphurets. Mr. R. E. Hills, State Assayer, gives the fol- 
lowing figures : 

September, 1879. 


Stock Product. Tailings. | Stock. Product. Tailiogs. 
4°2 oz. Ag. 83°4 oz. Ag. 1°6 oz. Ag. | 5°0 oz, Ag. 87°0 oz. Ag. 0°8 oz. Ag. 
22 ° 378 sos * ie 1020 * se 
4°0 “ 70°2 “ 07 e 4°0 i 32°4 oy 13 te 
32 “ 65°4 7) 12 “ a3 ee 18°0 “ 12 “ 
2°0 “ 76°2 o 1°0 a) 

According to Mr. C. W. Kempton, the copper in stock was all below 2 


per cent, and the following are ten assays of tailings : 0°23 per cent, 0°24 
per cent, 0°28 per cent, 0°29 per cent, 0°30 per cent, 0°35 per cent, 0°38 
per cent, 0°40 per cent, 0°41 per cent, 0°45 per cent. 

No figures are given regarding the copper contents of the heads. 

One hundred and ten tons from the Goldsboro’ mine, assaying about 
the same as the Blue Hill ore, were treated, and the galena then sepa- 
rated from the other sulphurets, the heads assaying 78 per cent Pb and 
366 ounces Ag. No other figures are at hand. Considering the remark- 
ably low assay of the material treated, these results are very satisfactory. 

The following tables of working of Paddock jigs at the Frisco mill, 
Utah, taken from the books kept by the chemist of the laboratory at the 
company’s smelting-works, are still more interesting. The ore came 
from the Carbonate mine, and contained limestone, quartz, dolomite, 
heavy-spar, galena, silver, etc. About thirty tons a day have been 
treated regularly for the last five years in the proportion of four tons of 
stock to one of concentrates. These figures date back to May and June 
of 1881, and Mr. Bigelow, one of the owners, told me recently that they 
exactly represent the work done at the mine to-day. The middlings 
were run over a second time with results as given below : 


Stock. Middlings. Product. Tailings. 
rs P.c P 
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The high figures of middlings produced, for instance, on June 28d, in 
the treatment of 85-mesh stock, may seem inconsistent with the regular 
working of the machine as with the low figures of the tailings assay. It 
should be remembered, however, that a simple displacement from left to 
right of the index on the tail-board, which separates the heads from the 
middlings, will cause a certain proportion of the former to run into the 
middlings compartment, while the tailings are in no way affected, as long 
as the index that separates them from the middlings is not displaced. 

These figures are in themselves sufficiently explicit, and in justice to 
the machines it should be said thatthe mechanical conditions of working 
were not the most favorable. 

Mr. William Hooper, the able superintendent of the Graphite dressing- 
works at Ticonderoga, has treated 100 tons of iron ore a day, unsized, on 
a single machine with a modified deck, and found the results very satis- 
factory ; while after a year’s uninterrupted work, the machine was in 
perfect order and not a single part had required change or repairs. The 
working bed of broadcloth will, according to Mr. Hooper, last over a 
year of continuous work. He has also separated blende from galena, the 
blende being perfectly clean and only a faint proportion (less than 1 per 
cent) of blende remaining in the galena ; he says that he can separate on 
the Paddock jig any materials whose difference of s. g. is greater than 1}. 

Mr. William Graves writes on July 8th, 1884, that he is treating ore from 
the Washington avenue mine, at Penn Gulch, Boulder County, Colo., and 
is obtaining as rich a product with the Paddock jig concentrating 4 to 1, 
as he did with the same stock concentrating 10 to 1, on the Frue vanner. 

The capacity of each machine will naturally vary with the closeness of 
the work and the fineness of the ore. Fine sizes willrun at the rate of 
from 1000 to 1200 pounds an hour; coarse sizes (up to 35 mesh) at the 
rate of from 1500 to 2000 pounds an hour. Sizes above 140 mesh do not 
give satisfactory results. 

Owing to an unfortunate fall in the shaft of his mine over two years 
ago, Mr. Paddock has been laid up with a broken hip, and has, bitherto, 
been unable to accept various orders for dry concentrating plants that 
came from Mexico and Central and South America. If it were not for this 
accident, we should have fuller data on the results of dry concentration. 
He is now, I am glad to say, in good health. The fact that sulphurets 
can bt so easily separated dry from their gangue, and a fortiori gold and 
heavy metallic particles from their sand, is of great importance to 
Mexico, where such vast dumps of poor ore are lying idle to-day. 1t must 
also be interesting to mill superintendents who have to roast dry, and are 
annoyed by a fine wet stock that must be dried before charging, and 
sometimes broken again ; or charged wet, which often causes the ore to 
cake in the furnace, and renders a perfect roast difficult. 

The separation of zinc-blende from heavier sulphurets is also impor- 
tant, as a number of mines (in Northwestern Mexico at least) carrying 50,' 
60, and 100-ounce material are lying idle because the proportion of zinc, 
amounting often to 40 per cent, renders impossible the treatment of the 
ore by any process practicable in such localities. The loss of silver in 
the zinc-blende is an objection (but I have usually found it very poor in 
silver in that part of the world), as is also the fact that a certain amount 
of the silver is present in minerals of a density not much higher than 
that of zinc-blende. But a single experiment, carefully conducted, 
would at once show whether the separator would prove profitable or 
not for any particular ore. 








Zinc-Works Convention.—A convention of European zinc-works 
enters into force on July ist. It will restrict production 5 per cent. 
Since the demand for zinc is on the increase, there should be a rise in 








te. Size. P.c rices. Kuhlow’s says the Silesian Zinc Smelting-Works have not joine 
Da ; F ny P Kuhlow’s says the Sil Zinc Smelting-Works h tj d 
May 25,1881. 10 2». Oz. Ag. Pb. Oz. Ag. Pb. Oz. Ag. Pb. Oz. Ag.| the Convention of Rhenish-Westphalian Works. 
a 27 sees | 38 8: s oo. trace. trace.| The Report of the Suez Canal Company.—The report recently read 
35 114 29°16 29 802 515 12876 ts « |by M. de Lesseps shows the receipts of 1885 to have been 65,049,945 
= 102 26 10 see. seek ey aah ss . «| francs, and the expenses 31,021,178 francs, leaving a profit of 34,028,767 
110 @ 14 150 3907 7. Ol) 694) 169238 3-99 | francs, which allows a dividend of 60 francs 40 centimes. _The return of 
eis (Rents in the blanket of No. 110 machine.) traftic—3624 ships, of 6,335,753 tons—exceeded by 340 ships and 464,253 
me eee - —" is we eee ee 65 03 1:16 | tons that of the previousyear. The passengers numbered 205,951, against 
35 119 9624 82 2026 bao ison Usage trace. | 151,916 in 1884, and 48,813 of them were English. The average time of 
50 SS. 2026 .... .... @76 - 21505 01 0-43 | transit was forty-three hours, and though the twelve days’ interruption 
_ e160 at a8 -» see 459 10166 trace. 0°58} caused by a dredger being run down led to an assemblage of 123 ships, 
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FURNACE, MILL, AND FAOTORY. 





Messrs. Huston, Perrin & Co., No. 57 Olive street, 
Boston, are the sole New England agents of the Dick- 
son Manufacturing Company, of Scranton, Pa., and 
carry a very complete stock. 

Jones & Laughlin’s nail factory, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
has resumed operations after thirteen months’ idleness. 
All the other Pittsburg nail factories will resume 
soon at the amalgamated scale. 

The damage by the recent explosion at the Glendon 
Iron Company’s No. 2 furnace, Easton, Pa., is greater 
than at first supposed. The cause of the explosion is 
said to have been a leaky water-pipe, which had not 
been discovered until after the accident. If the stack 
must be torn down, the loss to the company will be 
large. No. 5 furnace, which is now ready for blast, 
will be started if No. 2 is to be demolished. 

The plant of the Youngstown Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, which has been idle for a long time, 
has resumed operations, after having several changes 
made. The product, which will be about twenty tons 
daily, will be shipped to the Spang Steel and Iron 
Company, Pittsburg, for reduction. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Columbia 
Rolling-Mill Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, it 
was decided to make arrangements for the purchase 
of lots in Jersey City, to erect a building of brick two 
stories high covering six lots. 

The Pratt Coal, Coke, and Iron Company has begun 
work on its new furnace plant on Village Creek, Ala. 

The Old Dominion Nail and Iron-Works, of Rich- 
mond, Va., contemplate building a Bessemer steel 
plant at an early day. Thecontracts have not been 
given cut yet. 

J. P. Witherow, of Pittsburg, has just signed a con- 
tract for building a large blast-furnace at Sheffield, 
Ala., for the Sheffield Iron Company, to be finished on 
the first of June, 1887. Sheffield is a new town on 
the Tennessee River, opposite Florence, and on the 
north side of Mussel Shoals. This is the first plant of 
any kind ever erected there. The company is a branch 
of the Sheffield Land and Improvement Company, 
whose capital stock is $2,000,000. The plant will 
consist of a blast-furnace 75 feet hign, with a 17-foot 
bosh. There will be three Whitwell fire-brick stoves, 
18 by 50 feet. The chimney will be lined to 8 feet 
clear way and 160 feet high. There will also be two 
blowing-engines, and a complete equipment of Heine 
safety water-tube boilers. 

Reports from Birmingham, Ala., show great activity 
in that region. About nine new furnaces are now 
under way. The Pioneer Manufacturing Company 
has broken ground for its first furnace, of 100 tons 
capacity, some three miles from that city, and for 150 
coke-ovens and 50 brick tenement-houses. The 
De Bardeleben Coal and Iron Company has resumed 
work at a new site, some two miles nearer town than 
the old one—that is, some 10 miles out. It contem™ 
plates two furnaces to make about 100 tons each. 

The Otis Iron and Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has just finished the top section of the anvil-block for 
a 15-ton hammer, now building by the Morgan Engi- 
neering Company, of Alliance, Ohio, for Miller, Met- 
calf & Parkin’s Crescent Steel-Works, Pittsburg. 
The section weighs 55,170 pounds. This is probably 
the heaviest steel casting ever made in this country. 

The Roane Iron Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to which we referred last week, is pushing work 
vigorously, and will at once convert its works at Chat- 
tanooga into a steel plant for the manufacture of Bes- 
semer steel. The capacity of the works will be about 
140 tonsa day. It is the intention of the company to 
utilize one or more of the furnaces in this district to 
smelt the Cranberry ore ; but it will erecta furnace 
as soonas practicable, which will be run exclusively 
for making its own metal. The works will be under 
the immediate control of Mr. J. 8. Goldstein. 

Master Dallas, of the Philadelphia & Reading Com- 
pany, has reported to the courts that the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company’s claim for $92,468.47, due for steel 
rails, be declared a prior lien to the Reading mortgages 
and permanent incumbrances. ‘ 








LABOR AND WAGES, 





The new scale agreed upon by the joint committee 
of the manufacturers of Pittsburg and Cincinnati and 
of the Amalgamated Association went into effect on 
the 1st inst. for the ensuing year. Inthe Pittsburg and 
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Cincinnati districts, the firms are not required to sign | Schoellkopf, W.L. Youle, John Hanenstein, David 
the scale individually, as they are governed by the| Roseman, Albert Ziegele, Heiman Segnitz, Ph. Gaens- 
action of their representatives at the confcrence. In 
these two districts, both sides are satisfied with the 
terms of its settlement. 
ing-mills at Youngstown, Ohio, have, it is stated, 
refused to sign the scale. 




























boro’, Pa., the helpers all stopped work on the 1st 
inst., alleging that the amount of material they were 
required to lift wasentirely too heavy. Their quitting 
work necessitated the stoppage of the entire mill. 
There is no trouble about wages. 


finally come to an end, the settlement at Pittsburg of 
the wages question proving satisfactory to both the 
nailers and operators, and the mill has started up. 


Amalgamated Association met in Pottsville, Pa., on 
the 30th ult. 
the rigid penalties for violation of the rules adopted 
at the last meeting were ordered to be enforced in 
several cases. 
approved, as was the resolution of the State Conven- 
tion, prohibiting districts from striking without first 
obtaining the consent of the State Executive Board, 
composed of representatives of the anthracite and 
bituminous regions, in equal proportions. 


operations with a small force of men at the old rate of 
wages, thirty-five cents a ton. 
the mouth of the mines. 


of the Philadelphia Rolling-Mills, at Philadelphia, Pa. | 
and their employés have come to a crisis. There has 
been a general shut-down in the four large concerns in 
Philadelphia, known as the Philadelphia Rolling-Mil! 
Association. The men demand the two-cent rate. 


road, four miles above Tunkhannock, Pa., 
formally opened on the 27th. It cost $1,000,000, and 
was three years building, during which five lives were 
lost. 
905 feet. 
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slen ; place of operations, Gunnison County. 


ILLINOIS. 
While boring for water on a farm near East Newell, 
a seven-foot vein of coal was struck at a depth of 128 
feet. The strike is close to the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois road. Steps have already been taken to put 
down a shaft. 

























The proprietors of five roll- 


At the Brooke Iron Company’s sheet-mill at Birds- 


OHIO. 

The old Clark mine, at Chapman, which has been 
filled up with water for a number of years, is to be 
reopened. Itis said that there is considerable pillar 
work there, and in the old Sprankle mine adjoining, 
which is to be worked also by this new company. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANTHRACITE. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Company’s North Ash- 
land Colliery, at Ashland, resumed operations on the 
1st inst., after a suspension of fifteen months, caused 
by a fire in the mines necessitating the flooding of its 
workings. Great improvements have been made, and 
the shipping capacity has been greatly increased. 

A terrible accident, by which one man was killed 
and two fatally injured, occurred at Turkey Run Col- 
liery, at Shenandoah, on the ist inst. A number of 
men were employed at what is known as stripping, 
and three men were working under a bank of clay 
about 18 feet in hight, when a large portion of it fell 
in upon them. One man was killed instantly, and 
two others were buried under the mass of clay, but 
were taken out alive but greatly injured. 

A singular fatal accident occurred at the Black Dia- 
mond Colliery, near Minersville, on the 30th ult. Two 
miners were tapping the water from an old breast, 
when a great volume of water suddenly burst in, 
drowning both men and completely flooding the mine, 
rendering the immediate recovery of the bodies 
jmpracticable. 

On the 30th ult., a cave-in took place at the No. 8 
Stockton Colliery, near Hazleton, which damaged the 
tracks of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, which pass 
right over the ground. 

The Old Forge Coal Company has been recently 
organized, with John A. Mears, President ; J. Alton 
Davis, Secretary ; and T, F. Crane, Treasurer. The 
company proposes to market its own coal, and can 


The great nail mill strike at Belleville, Ill., has 


The Executive Board of the Miners and Laborers’ 


The contract system was discussed, and 


The State relief fund system was 


The Rochester mines at Dubois, Pa., have resumed 
Bradford police guard 


The long-pending troubles between the proprietors 





TRANSPORTATION NOTES. 


The Vosburg tunnel of the Lehigh Valley Rail 
was 





The tunnel shortens the road by four miles and 












an increase in expenses of $1,255,514, and a decrease in 
net earnings of $296,461. 


earnings for the month of May as $235,700, the ex- 
penses $147,338, and the net earnings $88,362 ; an in- 
crease of $30,484, compared with the same month last 
year. 





The statement of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 


road and Coal and Iron Companies for May, 1886, as 
compared with the same month in 1885, shows an 
increase in gross earnings of $69,253, an increase in 
expenses of $229,943, and a decrease in net earnings of 
$159,990. The statement for the six months ended 
May 31st, 1886, as compared with the same period in 


1885, shows an increase in gross earnings of $959,053, 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad reports its gross 


For the five months to May 31st, the net earnings 
were $480,691, anincrease of $92,052 as compared 
with the same period of 1885, The Cripple Creek exten- 
sion of this railroad was formally opened on the 28th 
ult. The Cripple Creek penetrates some of the finest 
coal and lumber regions in Southwest Virginia. 

Major Powell, Superintendent of the Geological Sur- 
vey, in a report to the Secretary of the Interior, advo- 
cates a bill to facilitate the settlement and develop the 
resouices of Alaska, and to open a commercial route 
between the United States and Japan. Major Powell 
says thata railroad is feasible over the vast interme- 
diate territory, and that the difficulties to be overcome 
are not greater than have already been mastered in 
constructing the transcontinental roads already in 
operation. He says the distance from Northern Mon- 
tana to Behring’s Sea is 2800 miles. This distance, for 
convenience, he divides into three parts, as follows : 
First, from some point on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road in Montana to the head-waters of the Peace 
River ; secondly, from the head-waters of the Peace 
River to the head-waters of the Yukon ; thirdly, from 
the head-waters of the Yukon to some point on the 
shore of Behring’s Sea. 


‘ Q0OAL TRADE NOTES. 


COLORADO. 


The Ohio Creek Anthracite Coal Company has been 
organized ; capital, $25,000; incorporators, J. F. 






find a way to market it over the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, the Erie & Wyoming Valley, or 
the Lehigh Valley. The tract of land, which will be 
the field of operation, consists of about 175 acres, near 
Duryea. The company will erect a breaker on what 
is known as the Old Grove tract, Luzerne County. 


BITUMINOUS. 

Webster Colliery, No. 2, owned by the Houtzdale 
Coal Company, has been sold to the Berwind-White 
Coal Company. This mine, it is said, averages about 
15,000 tons a montk. 

TENNESSEE. 

The Tabler-Crudup Coal and Coke Company, Daisy, 
will, it is said, open new shafts and enlarge opera- 
tions at its mines. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Thurmond Coal Company, recently incorporated 
at Staunton, Va., has secured coal lands on the south 
side of the New River, and will at once begin to open 
mines. 




































GAS AND OIL NOTES. 


Exports of refined, crude, and naphtha from the 
following ports, from January Ist to June 26th : 








1886. 1885. 
Gallons Gallons. 
ee 2,863,2: 3,805,897 
Philadelphia........... 67,441,181 63,376,493 
Baltimore .............. 5,574,400 4,734,721 
Pete BMF... . <.cese ,593.77 cea, eee 
ee . are 183,375,589 173,386,801 
Total exports... ...... .... 260,848,224 245,303,912 

KENTUCKY. 


The Frankfort Heating Company has been organized 

at Frankfort, to drill for natural gas. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Itis rumored that the Pittsburg Gas Company con- 
templates erecting a plant for carbureting natural gas 
and using it for illuminating purposes. The proposed 
plant is to have a capacity of 7,000,000 feet a day. 

The Baden:Gas Company and the Manufacturers’ 
Gas Company have been granted the right to lay pipes 
in Alleghany City. 

The Pennsylvania Natural Gas Company has com- 
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Canonsburg into its newly completed mains at Pitts- 
burg. 

The Washington Natural Gas Company started the 
drill last week on one of the new welis from which it con- 
templates supplying the People’s Natural Gas and Pip- 
age Company with fuel for Lower Alleghany. This well 
is located on the McCarrell farm, just near Hickory, 
and another will be started in a few days on the Par- 
kinson lease, near the same place. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





Ex-United States Senatcr N. P. Hill, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Pearce, of the Boston & Colorado Smelting Com- 
pany, of Argo, Colo., have visited Pittsburg, investi- 
gating natural gas and examining plans for new work. 
On account of location and railroad discriminations, 
the company has decided to locate at some central 
point, as St. Louis, Chicago, or Pittsburg, a refining- 
works. New smelters are to be located in Montana 


and Mexico, where the gold and silver will be concen- | 


trated, 20 tons of ore to one ton of resultant copper 
matte. This will be shipped tothe central works and 
there refined and cast into bricks. This is also desired 
by the company as a central office, from which the 
affairs of the company in all its branches will be 
directed and managed. Mr. M. V. Smith, of Pitts- 
burg, has received an order from this company for a 
test regenerative gas-furnace, to be erected at the works 
at Denver and there tested. On obtaining a satisfac- 
tory.result, the furnace will be adopted for use in every 
one of the company’s improvements. 


AUSTRALIA. 

RicH GOLD DIGGINGS IN THE KIMBERLY FIELDs.-- 
Confirmatory news has been received, says the Sydney 
Herald, which shows that a considerable amount of 
payable gold has already been obtained, including nug- 
gets averaging in weight from half an ounce to 190 
ounces. Specimens have already reached Sydney. 
The gold appears to be but slightly water-worn, and 
can not have traveled far from the matrix. It is of 
good color, resembling that from the Palmer and 
Northern Queensland fields, and it brings a high mar- 
ket price. A rush has already set in from Western 
Australia and from New South Wales. Large num- 
bers of diggers, storekeepers, and others have found 
passage around westward, while others from Victoria, 
New Zealand, etc., have arrived in Sydney, whence 
steamers are specially laid on, most of which will 
call at the Queeusland ports en route to pick up 
additional miners. The two placesof debarkation are 
Port Derby (King’s Sound) and Cambridge Gulf. 

Mr. Derby, a merchant, writing on March 30th, 
says: ‘‘ About eight men have made their way in 
from the gold-fields. They report about forty men up 
there. They have come in to buy rations. It is going 
to be the largest field in Australia. All the men who 
are in have gold with them, but they are keeping it 
dark, and have only brought in enough for their wants. 
I bought eighty-four ounces from two men yesterday, 
twenty-two ounces from another, eleven ounces from 
another, and seven ounces from another. We hear of 
another party close to here that has 240 ounces with 
it, one piece weighing nineteen ounces. It is a beauti- 
ful sample of gold, quite as good as the Palmer gold. 
What we have purchased runs from five ounces to one 
ounce, the pieces being all water-worn except one par- 
cel, which was evidently got on the surface froma 
rough leader. All Iam afraid of is a big rush of men 
with no money.” 

The laboring white men demand 15s. a day for ordi- 
nary work, and itis very difficult to obtain the ser- 
vices of blacks. Chinese labor is also scarce at pres- 
ent. A few miles from Derby, Mr. Derby saw a 
number of alligators in a river, and he has seen snakes 
also very frequently, some of them being very long: 
He says that 150 miles of the 300 that divide Derby 
from the diggings is over a boggy track. The belief 
that the field will prove one of the most permanent and 
paying that has yet been discovered in any part of the 
world grows daily ;: and as it has been estimated by 
Mr. Hardman, the government geologist of Western 
Australia, that an auriferous area of country extend- 
ing over some 3500 or 4000 miles exists, there appears 
to be ground for the opinion. Mobs of horses are got 
together for dispatch, and milch cows and cattle will 
be sent to the landing ports. Several hundred sheep 
are also sent to provide for temporary requirements. 
The latest information is a telegram from Perth, which 


pleted the work of turning the gas from the wells at| states that a miner named Morgan has returned to 
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Port Derby with a large quantity of gold, including a 
nugget weighing two and a half pounds of solid gold. 


CALIFORNIA. 
MONO COUNTY—BODIE DISTRICT. 

Bopirr CONSOLIDATED.—At the annual meeting, 
recently held in San Francisco, the following directors 
and officers were elected for the ensuing year : Direc- 
tors, W. P. Willard (President), George I. Ives (Vice- 
President), John Kelly, Thomas Brown, A. Borland, 
W.H. King. George W. Sessions, Secretary ; John 
Kelly, Superintendent. 

BUuLWER.—The official report for the week ended 


| the 21st ult. shows that the main uprise from the tunnel 


level is up 42 feet, carrying only a small stringer of 
ore. Stopes have also been started north and south 
from this rise, but the ore-streak, except for a few feet 
in the back of the drift, is small. The vein on the 
400-foot level is wider and stronger than at any point 
above, and as soon as possible, without interfering 
with the stoping, a prospecting winze will be started, 
and if the improvement continues, preparations will 


be made for opening the 500-foot level from the stand- | 


ard shaft. They are breaking about 20 tons a day on 
the 200-foot level, and the stopes look well. They are 
also breaking some ore on the 100-foot level, Home- 
stake ledge. This is a large ledge, carrying some fair 
milling ore. It must be assorted carefully and only 


the best sent to the mill. They have sent tothe mill | 


276 tons of ore, and reduced 165 tons since the 16th 
inst. (time of starting the mill). They have had 
trouble with a broken clutch, leaky tanks and pans ; 
therefore they did not run the mill to the full capacity. 

STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—During the week 
ended the 19th ult., 330 tons of ore were shipped to 
the mill. The Standard side of the mill is running 
well. Bullion on the 16tb ult., valued at $6595.61, 
was shipped. 


CANADA. 
PROVINCES OF QUEBEC AND ONTARIO. 

ANGLO-CANADIAN PHOSPHATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
—This company, organized in London with a capital 
of £100,000 in 10,000 shares of £10 each, in 
7500 preference s ares and 2500 deferred shares, is 
formed to acquire 6908 acres of carefully selected land 
in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, Dominion of 
Canada, containing valuable deposits of apatite or 
phosphate of lime, and to develop and work the same. 
The Otty Lake mine is included in this purchase. 
Capt. Robert C. Adams, of Montreal, will serve as 
managing director. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
HONDURAS. 

NEw ORLEANS & Honpuras.—This company has 
been incorporated under the laws cf Louisiana, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, with M. G. May as Presi- 
dent ; Pearl Wright, Vice-President ; and F. F. Hilder, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The object of the company 
js to develop mining property in Honduras. 

COLORADO. 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 

REPUBLICAN MOUNTAIN.—At the annual meeting, 
recently held in London, it was shown that the profit 
and loss account for the nine months’ working shows 
that the proceeds of ore sales and royalties amounted 
to £3292 6s. 7d., and that, after deducting the cost of 
stoping and expenses, a balance of profit remains 
amounting to £927 16s. 7d. The erection of concen- 
trating works has been deferred for the present, the 
capital necessary not being available. 

CUSTER COUNTY. 

Bassick.—The Supreme Court of Colorado in the 
case of the Union Iron-Works vs. the Bassick Mining 
Company granted a temporary injunction upon filing 
bond in penalty of $50,000, conditioned to pay all 
damages occasioned by issue of writ, bond to be 
approved by clerk of this court, and order granted 
restraining the sheriff from selling the property for 
ten days from Juue 24th. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 

BoBTAIL-GREGORY CONSOLIDATED.—This company 
is running 50 stamps of its 125-stamp-mill. 

BONANZA AND UNION TUNNEL COMPANY.—The new 
25-stamp mill has started up on ore from the Kentucky 
lode, one of the veins intersected by the Bonanza tun- 
nel. A Hooper ore concentrator, ore-washer, sepa~ 
rator, and amalgamator have been placed on the lower 
floor or terrace of the stamp-mill, which has so far 
proved very satisfactory. 
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GUNNISON COUNTY. 

TomicH! VALLEY.—This smelter at Gunnison is run- 
ning with entire satisfaction to the managers. There 
are on hand over 1000 tons of ore, six car-loads 
waiting at the smelter to be unloaded, and from five to 
twelve car-loads arrive daily. On the 23d ult., two car- 
loads of bullion of high grade were ready for ship- 
ment. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

The Leadville Herald-Democrat reports the fol- 
lowing: 

An unusual amount of placer mining is in progress 
this season in this county. 

The principal placer is the Twin Lakes, which gives 
indications of very large returns in 1886. The supply of 
water is ample, and a great mass of auriferous gravel is 
moving, leaving an unusual amount of free gold in the 
sluice-boxes. 

To the west of Leadville, great activity is also dis- 
played. Mr. Emery is working his placer at the head 
of Little Frying Pan Gulch; while other parties 
are sluicing in Colorado Gulch, above the Soda Springs. 

In California Gulch, quite a number of parties are 

engaged in washing. The Stevens diggings, opposite 
the Grant smelter site, are worked. Still farther up, 
the St. Louis Company is working, and next to it 
Mr. C. G. Arnold’s placers are found in full opera- 
tion. P 
| Mr. Edward R. Holden will shortly begin the erec- 
tion of extensive new sampling-works, the location of 
which will be more convenient to the large producing 
mines of the district than the present one, and {acili- 
tate the transportation of ore from the mines to the 
works when the roads are bad. 

CHRYSOLITE.—A new shaft is to be sunk to replace 
the Roberts shaft. Decay of the timbers in the Rob- 
erts shaft has given much trouble, and proved a source 
ot continual expense. This is to be obviated by the 
sinking of a new shaft about 90 feet southeast of the 
Roberts shaft. 

EVENING STar.—This mine has lately shipped iron 
ore returning 20 ounces in silver to the ton. The ore- 
body has a thickness of seven feet, and was opened in 
driving a drift from the upper shaft at quite a depth 
below the plane of contact. 

HENRIETT.—The sinking of the Maid of Erin shaft 
has been suspended, and a drift is driving to open the 
lower workings in the Henriett incline. As soon as 
this work is finished, the extraction of ore from the 
second contact will begin. 

HIBERNIA.—Messrs. Morgan and Chapin, lessees of 
the northern portion of this old mine, have begun 
shipments of iron ore. The lease promises to prove 
profitable. 

LEE Basin.—Recently a small seam of fine mineral 
was encountered, and the streak carefully followed. 
It opened out rapidly, and at the present time an ore- 
body seven feet in thickness is disclosed to view. Ship- 

| ments have been made of this ore. 





SMUGGLER.—The party working a portion of this 
mine has disclosed quite a body of iron ore in the new 
| shaft that he sunk in the southern portion of the mine. 
St. Kevin.—The erection of a concentration mill at 
this mine is under consideration. 


Tir Top.—The first lot of ore shipped from this prop- 
erty, which lot aggregated 80 tons, returned 46 
ounces in silver to the ton. The ore was extracted in 
driving an exploration-drift. Stoping has begun, and 

| hereafter the output will be continuous. The property, 
will, it is expected, begin paying dividends the latter 
part of August. Less than sixty days have passed 
since ore was first encountered. It isthought that ina 
short time the mine will be shipping from 40 to 50 
tons of ore a day. 





WoLFE TonE.—The concentrating mill at_this mine 
started up on the 25th inst., to run on a lot of low- 
grade mineral that has accumulated on the premises. 


LA PLATA COUNTY. 

GRAND VIEW.—The smelter has resumed opera- 
tions, and contracts have been made with many of the 
leading mines for the season’s output. 

PITKIN COUNTY ‘ 
LITTLE ANNIE.—As soon as this mine is drained, 
operations will be resumed. 


PUEBLO COUNTY. 

COLORADO COAL AND IRON Company.—The Iron 
Point, Star, Iron Mountain Boy, Iron Arch, Mammoth, 
and Cincinnati mines constitute the purchase of iron 
mines at Ashcrot, Pitkin County, to which we referred 
last week. 
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SUMMIT COUNTY. 

ROBINSON CONSOLIDATED.—It was expected that the 
mine would be drained the beginning of this week, 
when shipments of ore were tobe resumed. Since being 
flooded, the miners employed in the property have been 
engaged in sorting over the old dumps, and this work 
has resulted in the product of about one car a day of 
quite fair ore. Manager Moore is sparing no effort to 
resuscitate the mine, and place it on a good producing 
basis. 


PSD 


DAKOTA. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 

DOLPHIN TIN MINING AND MILLING CoMPANY.— 
This company has been organized with a capital stock 
of $4,000,000, $20 a share. A portion of the working 
capital will be placed on the market in the East and 
in Custer City at 5 cents a share. The company will 
work two groups of tin mines, the Dolphin and Doni- 
than. The former group consists of six claims, among 
which are the Dolphin, the Tempest, Tornado, True Tin 
Center Nos, 1 and 2. The Donithan group consists of 
five claims, the Norfolk, Galena, London, Moore, and 
True Center No. 3. These claims are all located in 
Warren Gulch District. Considerable development- 
work has been done on the Norfolk and Galena. The 
main office will be at Custer City, with a branch office 
in St. Louis. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

CALEDONIA.—The superintendent reports, under 
date of June 21st, that, for the week ended that date, 
1363 tons of ore were extracted from the mine, 1157 
tous from the 425-foot level, and 206 tons from the 
cave. The bullion shipped to New York for the first | 
half of June was 429 ounces, or about $7080.50. 

CrysTAL HILL.—This company has been organized 
with a capital of $1,250,000, shares $5 each. Forty 
thousand shares are set apart for treasury stock, to be 
disposed of at once at twenty-five cents a share. Work 
of development will begia at once. The properties 
are situated in the Horn-Silver District, and consist 
of three full claims. 

DEADWOOD-TERRA.—The returns for May show 
gross receipts exceeding $60,000, and it is expected to 
do better in June. The Father de Smet mill is working 
on Deadwood ore, the low grade of the former~ not 
paying to mill. 

GusTIN-MINERVA.—The mine has been drained, and 
the mill started up on a continuous run on the Ist 


inst. 
PENNINGTON COUNTY. 


HARNEY PEAK TIN MINING AND REDUCTION Com- 
PANY.—The company has purchased from Messrs. 
Abram Winne, Daniel Phinney, Thomas Kittrell, and 
Joseph McClure, all of Hill City and vicinity, two 
groups of tin locations, three in each, located on or 
near Palmer’s Gulch, and other claims located in Hill 
City District, among which is the Mewonotoc, on 
which considerable development-work has been accom- 
plished. 

MinnESoTA.—Work has begun hoisting the water 
out of the old shaft and otherwise preparing for mak- 
ing an extensive mill test. The ore-body has been 
developed by the shaft and cross-cuts to the depth of 
120 feet, and there is said to be a large amount of ore 
that will pay for milling. 


IDAHO. 

IpAHOAN.—A strike is reported to have been made 
atadepth of 400 feet. The total received for ore 
since January 1st, 1886, to date, less freight and treat- 
ment, was $121,000, and the dividends amount to 
$60,000 ; the amount of such receipts during the 
month of May was $35,000, and the dividend $22,000, 
The ore averages about 85 ounces of silver to the ton 
and 90 per cent lead. 

Lucky Bar.—At a recent meeting, the trustees 
decided that at their next meeting they would levy an 
assessment of one cent a share, in order to pay off all 
liabilities of the company to July Ist. The following 
officers have been elected : President, J. S. Waters ; 
Vice-President, George W. Faylor ; Secretary, T. E. 
Picotte ; Treasurer, C. H. Furey; Manager, Q. A. 
French. : 

PHILADELPHIA MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY. 
—The works at Ketchum have resumed operations, 
and contracts for ore are making. 


ILLINOIS. 

Crown Point.—This company has been organized 
at East St. Louis, with a capital stock of $2,500,000 ; 
incorporators, Joseph Bartlett, E. W. Duncan, and 
Harwood A. Boyd. 


‘has been bought by Chicago parties. 


' mines 
























MAINE. 
HANCOCK COUNTY. 

Cape Rozier.—At this copper mine at Cape Rozier 
zinc ore has been discovered in the drifts above No. 3 
shaft. It is about four feet wide, and does not follow 
the tunnel, but diverges to the west. It is very near 
the surface, and a few days’ work has opened it up. 
It looks fine. Work on No. 1 is suspended on account 
of foul air. The shaft is down abvut 420 feet, and 
will have to remain till machmery can be put in to 
purify the air. Ifthe company would dispense with 
sinking in No. 3 at present and work the mine for 
zinc, there is no doubt it would pay at once, as there 
is a large quantity in sight. 


MEXICO. F. 

GuLF GoLpD Mininc Company.—This company has 
been organized under the laws of Colorado, witha 
capital stock of $1,000,000, by Frank F. Cranz, Wil- 
liam Robinson, Thomas Robinson, Henry Robinson, 
and John F. Townsend ; place of operations, Lower 
California. 

The Mexican Financier reports the following : 

La Buanca.—The output of this mine at Pachuca 
is increasing. 

La Cruz.—A rich find of ore has been made at this 
mine, Mineral del Monte. 

LEANDRENA.—This gold mine in Northern Sonora 


the first level, the shaft will be pumped out, and work 
will again begin. 
* MONTANA. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 

ELKHORN.—Official advices report the product for 
May to have been 19,546°44 ounces of silver and 
10°688 ounces of gold. 

EMPIRE.—The new mill was to be ready for opera- 
tions on the 1st inst. 

Hot Sprines.—This mine has reached such a stage 
in its development that ‘its managers have resolved to 
put in a concentrator at anearly date. A centralshaft 
is to be sunk. 

NEVADA. 
ELKO COUNTY. 

OWYHEE.—This company has been organized to 
operate Tuscarora Mining District. The capital stock 
is $1,000,000, divided into 1,000,000 shares. The 
first Board of Directors is composed of J. C. Eaton, 
E. Scott, J. W. Pew, A. L. Perkins, and C. W. Price. 


EUREKA COUNTY. 

EUREKA CONSOLIDATED.—The furnace has been 
closed for an indefinite period. The roaster will con- 
tinue to work speiss, and the work of constructing new 
roasters has begun. At the company’s hoisting-works, 
the placing in position of the new engine progresses 
favorably, and it is probable that pumping will begin 
by the 10th of this month. A large flume is construct- 
ing from the dump around a grade a distance of about 
half a mile, in order to carry off the water raised from 
the lower levels of the mine. 



























Minas PRIEtTAS.—This mine in Sonora has b2en 
taken in hand by a Cleveland, Ohio, firm, which has 
leased the mines for three years. In one year, these 
yielded 42,000 tons of ore from which was 
extracted $750,000 gold. 

Srinpa.—Works for the reduction of goJd ore are to 
be built at this mine in the southern part of Morelia, 
the machinery having been already ordered from Cali- 
fornia. 

YESO.—This mine, Hermosillo District, Sonora, has 
been bought by Americans, who will put in new 
machinery. 




































LINCOLN COUNTY. 

PIOCHE CONSOLIDATED.—This company has been 
organized under the laws of Utah, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, shares $100 each. The present 
officers are W. S. Godbe, Presideut ; Thomas Marshall, 
Vice-President ; James T. Little, Treasurer ; Boyd 
Park, Secretary ; J. C. Conklin, Lieutenant S. W. 
Groesbeck, 8. T. Godbe. The object of the company 
is the mining, smelting, leaching, buying, working, 
and selling of ores containing valuable minerals. The 
duration of the corporation is placed at fifty years 
unless sooner dissolved according to law. Salt Lake 
City will be the principal place of business. Opera- 
tions will be carried on at Pioche. 

STOREY COUNTY. 

From the Virginia City Chronicle we take the fol- 
lowing : 

A test of the tailings from the big reservoir near the 
old Express mill-site at the southern base of Sugarloaf 
Mountain, Six-Mile Cafion, is to be made in the 
Atlanta mill, near Johnstown, and if the present test 
proves remunerative, operations will be inaugurated 
on a larger scale. This is said tobe the largest depusit 
of tailings on the Pacific slope. They were flumed in 
bulk to the reservoir after leaving the blanket sluices 
at the Omega mill, ten years ago by the late Ira 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER MINES. 

BELT.—A commit‘ee appointed at a recent meeting 
n London will visit the mine and make a report. 

Cuirr.—The tributers have stamped some 250 tons 
of picked rock from the burrow with satisfactory 
results, and are now making alterations in the stamps 
and washers. 

GRAND PorTAGE CopPpER MininG Company.—All 
the goods, chattels, and real estate of this company 
will be sold at public auction by the sheriff at Hough- 
ton, on the 21st inst. 



















































IRON MINES. 

The following statement, given by the Marquette 
Mining Journal, shows the amount of iron ore shipped 
from the ports of this district for the season of 1886, 
up to and including Wednesday, June 234 : 


Tons , x ‘ 
Morguctne—Marquette MESS Gee isecscs <a 05d 250,727 | Parke. The quantity accumulated there is variously 
NN Sa ca seu dene sas eCkscceseseeacecese 15.590 . 800,000 000.000 % 
Escanaba—Marquette District ...................... 165.033 estimated at from ’ to 4, . tons. Accord 


Menominee District.......... .......04. ing to assays, the mass contains an average value of 


; $6 to the ton. 
Grand total of lake shipments COMSTOCK LODE. 


CoMBINATION SHAFT.—The required depth of 43 feet 
below the 3200 level was attained on the 17th, and fur- 
ther sinking suspended. A station is now excavat- 
ing on the 3200 in the shaft, preparatory to send- 
ing out a drift to connect with the deep winze in 
the Hale & Norcross. The following interesting sta- 
tistics pertaining to the shaft were compiled for the 
Chronicle by general foreman Charles Mathewson : 
Depth of the shaft below the floor of the engine-room 
3275 ; depth from the collar of the shaft tothe bottom 
3248 feet ; depth below the base of the Chollar crop 
pings, 3500 feet ; depth on the dip on the ledge (which 
pitches to the east atan angle of 45 degrees), 5000 
feet. The last 100 feet sunk were sunk at the rate of 
18 feet a week, which is speedier than the first 100 
feet below the surface was sunk. The temperature 
was cooler in the bottom of the sump while sinking 
the last 100 feet below the 3100 than at any point for 
a distance of 1000 feet above that level. There is no 
water in the bottom of the sump except what comes 
from more than 50 feet above. The west end of the 
station excavating on the 3200 level is in quartz. The 
excavation of a station on the latter level has beep 
begun. When completed, it will be 30 feet long, 
80 feet wide, and 9 feet high. The shaft is in four 
compartments. The north and south compartments 
are for the Cornish and hydraulic pumps, and the 
middle compartments for hoisting and lowering men 


Shipments of Pig-Iron. 
OO BAT 5. ncccs. 6. occa) cvocesce. cee na 
PU EME SUNIINES 2 5 ove ccs: cccanseseee: sca) eveeg 
Vulcan 





7,072 
The gain over the shipments from the above ports 
during the same period of 1885 is 138,967 gross tons. 
EMMET.—At the Hamilton shaft, which this com- 
pany has put down on its tract adjoining the Luding- 
ton mine, near Iron Mountain, they have already 
drifted from the bottom 80 feet, all the way in ore, 
without encountering rock. Drifting has been discon- 
tinued for the present, and the management will now 
explore farther with the diamond drill. A contract 
for sinking a drill-hole perpendicularly from the bot- 
tom of the shaft to a depth of 800 feet (the shaft itself 
is dowu 845 feet) has been let to the M. C. Bullock 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago. Drilling in 
other directions will also be prosecuted, to determine 
the extent and lay of the ore deposit, with the view 
of sinking a second shaft. 


MINNESOTA. 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 

Miynesota Iron Company.—Shipments of ore 
from the North Lee mine have begun. Shaft No. 
1 has been sunk to the depth of 45 feet, and at 
this depth shows a fine grade of ore. The shaft is not 
worked ; but as soon as the slope is worked down to 
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and material. There are still 300 feet of spare cable 
on the hoisting-reels, and the shaft can be sent down 
300 feet below its present depth with the machinery 
now in operation. 

CONSOLIDATED CALIFORNIA & VIRGINIA. — The 
official statement for May shows that 12,040 tons of 
ore were extracted from the mine and crushed at the 
mills. The assay value of the bullion resulting was 
$147,161.63. Deducting the discount on silver— 
$19,131.01—leaves a net yield of $128,030.62. The 
expenses of the mine and mills in May aggregated 
$137,482.90, or $9452.28 more than the net yield. 
The ore worked thus far in June is of much lower 
grade than that in May, the average value of the 
battery samples at the Eureka mill last week being 
$8.83 a ton. It cost fully $11.50 in May to produce 
bullion, the silver portion of which was subject to a 
discount of at least 25 per cent. The report for the 
week ended the 19th ult. shows that 1066 tons of ore 
were shipped to the Morgan mill, and 1668 to the 
Eureka mill. The average value of the ore milled, 
according to assays from battery samples, was $10.87 
a ton for that crushed at the Morgan mill, and $8.83 
for that crushed at the Eureka mill. 


GovuLtp & CurRRy.—From the top of the incline 
uprise, 150 feet above the track floor of the 600 level, 
two cross-cuts were started ; one running east was 
advanced 28 feet, and the other running west 38 feet. 
The west cross-cut is in a mixture of quartz, clay, and 
porphyry giving low assays. The east cross-cut is in 
vein-matter carrying no metal. 


Hae & Norcross.—A west drift is going in from 
the south lateral on the 3200 level, cutting vein-matter 
in its advance. The diamond drill hole from the face 
of the north lateral drift on the 2900 level has reached 
the Savage south line. 


SavaGE.—Numerous stringers of sulphuret ore giv- 
ing high assays were cut in extending the south drift, 
on the 600 level. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ALEXANDER COUNTY. 

EMERALD & HIDDENITE.—Prof. W. E. Hidden, 
of this company, at Stony Point, reports the finding of 
7 ounces of hiddenite—green spodumene ; but only six 
crystals are suitable for gem purposes. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 

HENLEY.—Prospect-work is going on at this mine, 
which was opened some forty years ago. 

UWHARRIE.—The main shaft is down 85 feet. They 
have drifted each way on the ore-body. This mine 
has been recently purchased by the North State Cop- 
per and Gold Mining Company, and they will put up a 
twenty-stamp battery for reducing the ore. 


UNION COUNTY. 

HemBy.—The promising outlook prompted the com- 
pany to purchase a plant of machinery, consisting of 
an engine, boiler, ten-stamp mill, Cornish pump and 
hoisting-engine, which is now going into position. 


OREGON. 
UNION COUNTY. 

A letter from Mr. J. E. Johnston to the Denver 
Tribune-Republican, from Cornucopia, speaks of the 
location and richness of the newly discovered mining 
district known as the Pine Creek Country. The town 
of ;Cornucopia is situated about fifty miles northeast 
of Baker City, and the district stretches out to Snake 
River, on the western boundary of Idaho. The near- 
est railroad point isthe town of Union, on the line of 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company. The 
deposits of gold and silver ores were only discovered last 
summer ; and he calls attention to this unnoticed region. 
“I feel perfectly justified in asserting that, with the 
excepticn of the Leadville excitement (I might state 
that I have been to nota few mining booms), there is 
more real encouragement for capital to invest on a safe 
basis than at any place I have ever been to. The ore 
is of a quartz character, and generally found between 
granite and a kind of block or lime slate rock ; the 
quartz in places shows up considerably decomposed 
and carries black sulphurets, galena, nativesilver, and 
considerable free gold. The principal drawback is, that 
none of the ledges has been developed yet to a true test- 
ing depth, and some of. the best properties are owned 
by poor and inexperienced men in mining. I wish to 
say for the benefit of the laboring class that it would 
be madness for any one to come here with the hope of 
getting employment, at least until some of the pros- 
pects here change hands, as there is an influx of labor 
now; also enough business houses for the present.” 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BERKELEY COUNTY. 
K1awaH.—These phosphate mines have been sold to 
Messrs. Mead, Rylance & Co., of Southport, England, 
by whom they will be worked in future. It is under- 
stood that the price paid was about $28,000. The 
mines are situated on the Cooper River, and contain 
about 2300 acres of pine and phosphate lands, 
together with all the machinery, railroad tracks, and 
other appliances. 
UTAH. 
MammMorTu.—The calcining-furnace works well, and 
copper matte is shipped to Argo, Colo. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 

FLAGSTAFF.—A proposal is before the sharehclders 
in the original Flagstaff Silver Mining Company of 
Utah, Limited, and the Flagstaff District Mining 
Company, Limited, both of which companies went into 
liquidation some time ago, to consider an offer for 
acquiring and working a silver mine adjoining the 
Flagstaff and Emma mines, in Utah. It is proposed to 
incorporate a new company in London with a capital 
of £350,000 in £1 shares ; 50,000 fully-paid shares 
will be handed over to the venders for the transfer. 
The remaining shares will be offered, in the first 
instance, to the old Flagstaff shareholders in the fol- 
lowing manner, namely, each £10 share in the original 
Flagstaff Company to be entitled to five shares in the 
proposed new company, and each £1 share in the Flag- 
staff District Company to be entitled to one share, 
such shares to be issued to the old shareholders or 
their nominees with 19s. a share credited as paid up 
thereon. An agreement to this effect will be duly 
registered. A cash capital of £15,000 will thus be 
raised, and the whole of this will be applied to working 
the mine. The venders will visit London and Glasgow 
in August, when it is proposed to hold meetings of the 
old Fiagstaff shareholders in those cities. This scheme 
is said to have the cordial approval of some of the 
principal Flagstaff shareholders in London and Glas- 
gow. The mine referred to is in the same mineral belt 
as the Emma and Flagstaff, and it has been favorably 
reported on by two English mining experts. 


VIRGINIA. 
SPOTTSYLVANIA COUNTY. 

GREENWOoD.—This mine, near Fredericksburg, bas 
been secured by a company from Boston. New and 
improved machinery is erecting to develop it. 

STAFFORD COUNTY. 

RAPPAHANNOCK .—The company has received eleven 

ounces of solid gold nuggets from the mine weighing 
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silver het by the dumerent Solupaiian om 5 Siesl: 29 
per ounce; gold, $20.67. * Not — value of lead 


and copper. ** Silver valued at $1.29. oyalty. +¢ Net. 
Ore sales. | Not official -——No dices during 
month mentioned 


from 1 to 18 pennyweights. Work will be pressed 
forward for the development of the part of the mine 
in which this discovery was made. Seventy-five 
ounces of gold amalgam were also received. 














MARKETS. 
Silver. 

NEw York, Friday Evening, July 2. 

London.| N.Y. London.| N.Y. 

DaTE DATE 
Pence. Cents Pence Cents 
June 26 |44%4 98  |June30\4411-16| 98 
4434 98% July 1 4494 9734 
30; 4411-16 | 98 2\4416 97% 








The London rate for silver has declined during the 
past week on weak India Exchanges, but there is 
reason to hope for an early improvement in the latter, 
with an advance in silver, as the decline has been 
caused by an exceptional condition of the East India 
trade. 

Foreign Bank Statements.—The governors of the 
Bank of England, at their regular weekly meeting, 
made no change in the bank’s minimum rate of dis- 
count, and it remains at 214 per cent. During the 
week, the bank gained £232,000 bullion ; and the pro- 
portion of its reserve to its liabilities was reduced from 
41, to 371¢ per cent, against 48°¢ per cent at the 
same date last year. On the Ist inst., the bank gained 
£7000 bullion on balance. The weekly statement of 
the Bank of France shows losses of 7,275,000 francs 
gold and 2,150,000 francs silver. 


Copper.—The copper market is stationary as to 
price, and very active—booming, in fact, as to con- 
sumption. The prices obtained are, 10c. for Lake 
for domestic sales, and 934@9°90c. for export. The 
foreign market has fallen off, and the demand 
from that side has ceased, so that the higher 
prices quoted some weeks ago for small lots are no 
longer obtainable. The sales of the Lake companies 
have practically covered their output to the present 
time, and there are no large stocks, and the market is 
in an excellent condition for an advance should the for- 
eign market justify it. 

The sales of Orford and Baltimore, and especially 
of the former, have been very heavy during the past 
month, heavier, in fact, than in any previous month 
this year. On every hand, the reports assure us that 
consumption is very much heavier than it ever was 
before, and production is falling off, except in the Lake 
District, and even there the increase will be small; Tam- 
arack producing lessthan was expected, and the recent 
Allouez strike not apparently amounting to very much. 
In Montana, Clark’s Colusa produced last month much 
less than its average quantity. The Parrot will 
lessen its output, and only the Anaconda will 
keep up to last year’s production. In Arizona, 
it is probable that the Queen will take a 
rest while making furnace repairs, etc.,so that the 


.. | increased consumption will leave but a very moderate 
amount to go abroad, though recent sales of Lake may 


give the erroneous impression abroad that our old rate 
of export is going to be renewed. The prices at which 
Orford and Baltimore are sold are, in many cases, very 
low, probably below 91¢ cents, except for fancy 
brands and electrolytic, which command more. 

For foreign sales, Arizona pig would scarcely bring 
more than 8%c., or Baltimore ingot more than 9c. ; 
it is, therefore, better that the copper should go out in 
the form of furnace material than as ingot. The 
report quoted below from Messrs. James Lewis & 
Son, that ‘‘ 9000 tons of American ingot, 3000 tons of 
which have been refined from Anaconda matte at 
Baltimore, are offered for sale for early delivery,” is 
highly improbable, and we have been unable to con_ 
firm it. 

There are no large stocks of copper anywhere in 
this country. 

Chili Bars are quoted £39 10s., which is again a 
little lower. B.S., £44. 


Tin.—This market has followed London in its 
fluctuations, from £102 on June 26th, £102 5s. on™ 
28th, £102 on 29th, and £101 10s. on 30th. Yester- 
day, it was quoted £101, and to-day it ‘clbses £99- | 
15s., and three months £100 5s.‘ Our market heré” 
has fluctuated between 22°80@22°40c., to-day being 
worth about 22°25c. Sales reported at the Metal 
Exchange amounted to less than 75 tons during the 
week, ‘ 
Lead.—The market here is very strong at 4‘90c., at 
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which price about 1600 tons were sold during the week ; 
of this, 1200 tons were Richmond lead, which we 
announced some time ago as being afloat for this port. 
We hear of 350 or 400 tons more Richmond coming 
by two steamers, but how much more that company 
has is not known. At the end of February, the com- 
pany is reported to have had in store something over 
6000 tons, of which probably more than a half has 
been sold. 

There are no stocks of lead in this country, except 
Some 314 miliion pounds of foreign now in bond here. 
The sales this week were mostly directly to manufac- 
turers. 

Foreign lead in London was quoted to-day £13 5s., 
and it can be laid down here at 4°92 ce. 

We quote manufactures : Sheet-Lead, 73(c. net, and 
Lead Pipe, 6%{c., less the usual 20 per cent discount. 
Shot, Buck and Chilled, $1.45 per bag, in 25-pound 
bags. 

Messrs. Everett & Post, of Chicago, telegraph to-day 
as follows : 

There is a fairly active demand for both hard and 
soft lead, and prices are held stiff. Since our last 
report, sales of both soft and hard lead have been 
more free, and several hundred tons have been pur- 
chased at 4°70@4°75c. Offerings are only moderate 
now, as there are no stocks visible ; we see no reason 
for a decline. 

Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St. Louis, telegraph as 
follows to-day : 

Market just a little stiffer. Holders are taking it 
easy, and do not force sales. We may quote both Hard 
and Soft lead worth 4'6714@4°'70c., and only lightly 
obtainable at these figures. 

Spelter.—The European price remains at £13 
17s. 6d. for Silesian, and here we quote 43¢@4%(c. for 
Western brands, according to quality ; 6144@6'<c. for 
New Jersey; and 8%c. for Bergeuport Lehigh. 
Foreign Spelter, 4°80@4°90c. 

Sheet-Zinc—5\4 @5ce. 

New Jersey Zinc Oxide is quoted 334@4c. 

Antimony.—This market is quiet at 8'44@8%c. for 
Hallett’s ; 9c. for Cookson’s here ; and in London, £33 
for Hallett’s. 

Nickel.—We quote 70c. nominal. 

Bismuth-—Is quoted at $1.90@$2 a pound. 

Aluminium—Is quoted at $1 an ounce. 

Quicksilver.—The advance in London has 
improved our own market, which may now be quoted 
at 49 cents. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Thomas 
J. Pope & Brother for advance-proofs of their monthly 
circular, from which we make the following extracts : 


EXPORTS AT PORT OF NEW YORE. 





Month of Month of Month of 
April, L886. May, 1886. June, 1886 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
OIE nad varie nese 1,079,156 464,523 1,527,806 
Copper matte..... 3.274.210 2.713,322 2,891,380 
Copper ore ... ... 1,903,800 1,982,100 1,421,800 
IMPORTS IRON AND METALS AT PORT OF NEW YORK. 
Month of Month of 
June, 1886. June, 1886. 
Pig iron, tons...... 7,570 | Steel bdls., bars, 
Spiegel-iron.tons.. 11,791 etc., tons....... 272 
Old iron rails, tons 1,148 | Steel hoops, tons.. 260 
Steel RR. bars, tons 75 | Slab and ingot tin, 
Steel blooms and OGRE. cos: 05200 1,700,164 
Drs, CONS... ..... 4,736 —— pounds... 371,774 
Trou ore, tons...... 10,475 | Sheet-zine, pounds 93.416 
Scrap-iron, tons... 2,260 | Pig-lead, pounds .. 858,015 
Scrap-stee!, tons.. 855 | Regulus of anti- 
Swedish iron, tons. 2.148 mony, casks... 293 
Sheet-iron, tons.... 109 | Old copper and 
Steel tires and forg- brass, pounds... 1,645 
ge, CODE 2... os 289 | Type metal,pounds 76,972 
Iron beams aud gir- Nicsel, pounds.... 21,712 
ders, tons........ 272 | Bismuth, p unds.. 3,843 
Steel wire rods, Tin plates, boxes.. 242,910 
SOR sks cuexceaas 8,125 | Copper, pounds... 428,510 
Iron wire rods, 
PMs ccpacc upon 210 
METALS IN BOND AT PORT OF NEW YORK. 
July Ist, July 1st, 
, 1886, 1886. 
Pig-lead, pounds. .3,569,141 | Old copper, p'nds. 652,131 
Regulus of anti- Old zine, pounds... 15,400 
mony, casks..... 10 | Tin-plate. boxes... 32,268 
£ heet-zinc, pounds. 23,643 | Russian sheet-iron, 
Spelter, pounds... 139,058 pounds ...... ..1,460,030 
Nickel alloy, p’nds 13.972} Steel wire rods, 
Oid brass, pounds. 11,561) tops .. ......... 6,157 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, July 2. 
The better feeling noted in these columns during the 
past few weeks continues and expands ; now it covers 
nearly every branch of trade, and, while sanguine 
individuals are already banking on the ‘good busi- 
ness” they see before them this autumn, even the most 
conservative appear confident that things will be no 
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worse, and have but lingering doubts about their being 
better during the remainder of the year. 

The following are standard prices of Lake ores at 
Cleveland, but we understand they are shaded : 


No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Bessemer ores, 












MONG Once tay teak ne Seni eraceoesman ne cd $6.25 
No. 1 Specular (non-Bessemer) ores, per ton.. 5.50 
Bessemer Hematites. ....... 0.0.00. ccscccce . $4.75@5 50 
Non-Bessemer Hematites .. ..............- . 38 75@4.25 


Freights from Escanaba are 90@95c. a ton. 
New York prices for foreign ores are from 8@9 
cents per unit. 


American Pig.—The consumption is quite active, 
and though prices are only steady, the outlook is quite 
favorable for a steady, profitable trade during the 
remainder of the year. Southern irons are establishing 
themselves firmly in Northern markets, and we hear 
of concessions having to be made in some Northern 
brands to meet them. Standard brands remain 
unchanged. 

We continue to quote for standard Lehigh brands, 
tide-water delivery : No. 1 X, Foundry, $18@$18.50 ; 
No. 2 X, Foundry, $17@$17.50 ; Gray Forge, $16@ 
$16.50 ; while less popular brands sell 50c. or $1 
below these figures, and fancy brands go as much 
above them. 


Scotch Pig.—There is no change observable in 
this metal. Arrivals are light and prices unprofitable. 
We quote: Coitness, $20; Gartsherrie, $19; Sum- 
merlee, $19.50; Dalmellington, $18.50@$18.75 ; 
Langloan, $19. Cables to the Metal Exchange to- 
day quote : Coltness, 46s. 9d. ; Summerlee, 45s, 6d. ; 
Langloan, 43s. 3d ; Gartsherrie, 43s. ; Glengarnock | 
42s. 6d. ; Dalmellington, 40s. 9d ; Eglinton, 39s. 3d. ; 
Warrants, 39s.; Middlesboro’, No. 3, 29s. 414d. 
Freights are about 4s. 


Bessemer Pig.—The business in this article con- 
tinues fairly good, considerable quantities coming in. 
We quote Domestic at $18@$18.50 atthe furnace, and 
Foreign, ex ship, $18.50@$19. 

Spiegeleisen.—We quote English, $25.50@$26, 
and German, $25. Eighty per cent ferro-manganese 
is quoted at $63@865. A fair business is done in 
English spiegeleisen, and arrivals are quite heavy. 

We give elsewhere some figures of importation 
that will be of interest. 

Steel Rails.—The steel mills are so well filled with 
orders that they are unwilling and even unable to 
take orders for early delivery, except for small 
amounts, and some of them are booked up 
for nearly the entire year. The demand for 
rails seems to increase as the difficulties in getting 
them increase, and we hear of inquiries in the market 
that would aggregate perhaps 150,000 tons, and 
deliveries would run over into the spring of next 
year. So far as current business is concerned, we hear 
of sales of 7000 tons by a Pennsylvania mill, and 
a few small lots by Eastern mills. We hear of an 
order in the market for .13,500 tons, for delivery 
extending over nine months for the far West, which 
will probably go to St. Louis ; in fact, there is no com- 
petition for orders, each mill having all it cares to take. 

We quote at Eastern mills $34.50@$35, with no 
apparent intention to increase the price this year; in 
fact, at present foreign rails are offering in large 
blocks, New York delivery, at $37, and we hear of 
$36 being bid by some who think any thing that comes 
from a distance must be better than things made at 
home. 

Steel Blooms.—It is said that about 3000 tons of 
foreign steel blooms have been sold to arrive for 
rolling here, and it issaid that large quantities are 
offered. Some reports say 20,000 tons sold, to arrive 
at $24@$24.50. 

Steel Plates.—We quote 2!¢c. for Tank ; 3@3c. 
for Boiler and Ship Plates ; 3'¢@3% 4c. for Flanges ; 4 
@4\c. for Extra Flange and Fire-Box Plate. 

Merchant Steel.—American Tool Steel, 744@ 
10c.; special qualities, 11@20c.; Crucible Machinery, 
44@5léc.; Bessemer and Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2 @2e. 

Structural Iron and Steel.—Prices remain 
unchanged. We quote Angles, 1 90@2°10c. delivered ; 
Tees, 2°40c.; Iron Beams and Channels, 3c. for Ameri- 
can from dock ; Steel Angles, 2°35@2°40c. 

A large amount of business is in the market, espe- 
cially for bridge steel and for beams. Several large 
bridges are to be built, and makers report orders more 
abundant than for a long time past. We hear also of 
the material for two bridges having gone from a Pitts- 
burg mill to Peru, S. A. The steel mills, whether of 














































































































rails or structural steel, are having a most encouraging 
business. 


2c. ; Flange Iron, 344@3°5c.; Extra Flange, 4@ 
4°25c. 


Common, 1°60@1°70c. 
higher. 


at $18.50@$19, and we hear of a sale of 500 tons for 
Philadelphia at $20 delivered there ; but this price is 
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Plate Iron.—Common Tank, 2@2%c. ; Refined, 


Bar Iron.—Refined we quote at 1°75@1°90c.; 
Store prices are *10@°20c. 


Old Rails.—Tees and Double-Heads are offered 


above our figures here, where $18 appears to be 
about the standard set by buyers. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—-The business of the pipe-founders 
is quite active. We quote $32.50 per ton for 4-inch 
pipe ; $31.50 for 6-inch ; and $28.50 for 48-inch, at 
the foundry. 

Scrap.—We quote $18.50@$19. 


Philadeiphia,. 
[From our Specia] Correspondent.] 


The most careful inquiry in the market fails to deve- 
lop any matters of genuine interest. The entire mar- 
ket is at a stand-still. Production has continued 
steady all along in nearly all branches. The supply 
of pig-iron is fully up to all market demands, and, on 
account of the heavy offerings from some Southern 
furnaces, it is probable that ordinary: brands of foun- 
dry and forge here will be shaded, in order to prevent 
business going Southward. No one wants material 
just now, and business can not be worked up unless at 
a drop. There are, however, some brands of iron 
here that can not be had except at makers’ prices. A 
half-dozen concerns are permitting stocks to accumu- 
late, because they say the summer demand will carry 
every thing away at their own figures. No. 1 Foun- 
dry is $18@$19 ; No. 2, $17@$17.50, with something 
less for a poor quality. On account of the attitude of 
the merchant bar trade, there is very little Forge iron 
moving, and figures continue at $15.50@$16. The 
makers of the finer brands of irons all through do not 
regard the situation as justifying any shading. 

Muck-Bars.—Muck-Bars are quoted at $29. 

Blooms.—Some little inquiry for anthracite Blooms 
continues, but business is dull. 

Foreign Material.—Both Bessemer and spiegeleisen 
could be sold, provided buyers’ terms were taken, but 
sellers are not anxious. 

Merchant Iron.—A strike began to-day among 1500 
rolling-mill men at Philadelphia, and it may extend 
through the valley and into the interior of the State. 
The Eastern puddlers desire to more nearly equalize 
wages with Western puddlers, who are paid $1.35 a 
tonmore. The strike will probably be prolonged, as 
they are promised financial assistance from the Amal- 
gamated Association. The puddlers will be anxious 
for a few weeks’ restin any event. The chief demand 
just now is for common and medium iron, but the 
country mills seem to be getting most of this business. 
Orders have been taken within a few days, according 
to rumors current here, for between 400 and 500 
tons. 

Nails.—The nail trade is very hght this week, and 
quotations are $1.80@$2. 

Plate Iron.—Some orders for Plate iron have been 
taken within a few days for immediate delivery at 
1:90 @2e. 

Structural Iron.—The week’s business, so far as 
orders go to show, foots up about 400 tons ; but there 
is a good deal more business said to be in sight. The 
manufacturers have no assurance that it will be done 
before July 15th. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—The mills have been running 
full-time all along, and firm prices are paid for all the 
contracts that can be taken. 

Skelp Iron.—Skelp is 1°85c. ; demand heavy. 

Steel Rails.—Small orders have been taken at $35@ 
$35.50. Large lots can be had at $34. 

Old Rails.—There has been no business for either 
spot lots or from the interior. Quotations are $20. 
Something less may be taken. 

Scrap.—The scrap-yards are all full, and holders are 
endeavoring to work off stocks, but without success. 
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Pittsburg. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
We are able to report a steady market, with liberal 
transactions, when the season of the year is taken into 
consideration. The sales for the same week in 1885 
were 1650 tons ; for the corresponding week this year, 
the sales exceeded 17,000 tons. One sale of 6500 
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Western-made Bessemer was sold to one of our iron 
brokers at $17.75 a ton cash. The same was resold to 
an Eastern firm at $18, to be delivered in ninety days. 
Pittsburg-made iron can not be obtained for those 
figures, $18@$138.50 being the lowest price. There is 
considerable Southern iron to be had at prices below 
current quotations. That being a well-known fact, 
buyers make good use of it. Most of the mills will 
close after this week for repairs and stock-taking ; 
hence we may look for a falling off in the demand for 
raw iron. 

The outlook for the fall and winter is a good one; 
at least, that is the opinion of those who have the best 
means of being informed on the subject. Most of the 
nail mills will be put in operation as soon as they can 
be made ready, which will take some time, having 
been out of use since June, 1885. And yet nails are 
lower to-day than they were one year ago. Good brands 
of pig-iron are by no means abundant: others appear 
to be so, because of the anxiety to secure offers. 
Buyers generally are holding off, and it has been diffi- 
cult to do any thing without concessions. This, how- 
ever, refers only to outside brands, others being steady 
at quoted rates. There is too much poor stuff, and 
not quite enough of the better grades. The market, 
therefore, looks strong or weak, according to the 
article offered or sought for. 

Lake Ores.—The demand has fallen off. Parties 
that were here to sell returned home without a con- 
tract. 

Muck-Bar.—Steady sales ; 1000 tons $27.50 cash 
5C0 tons, $28 four months. 

Steel Blooms.—Held $31@$36. 

Steel Slabs.— Without change. 

Steel Crop Ends.—Steady, 322. 

Steel Bloom Ends.—Offered at $21. 

Old Rails.—A shade firmer ; held at $20.50@$21 
rates extreme. 


Pig-Iron.—Following are the current rates : 
‘ Coke or $ $ $ 
ituminous ; : 
Fouudry No. 1.17 50@18.00 | Hub Bor 8 37.590 97°95 


Foundry No. 2.16.75@17 25 | steel Blooms... 31. 00@36.0 


esa 


Gray F., No. 3..15.50@16.00 | steel Siabs.....29.00@33.0 
“No. 4..15.25@15.50 | Steel Crop ads 22.006 Petes 
eee eee 00 | St’°1 Bi'm Ends. .21. C0@.... 
M tthe ......2- = 00@ 15.50 | Old Iron Rails... 20. 50@21.00 
ee 15. ae 50 | Old Steel Rails..20.56@21.00 
Bessemer... ...18.U0@18.50 | No, 1 W. Scrap.17.50@18.00 
Charcoal : | No. 2 W. Serap.14 5 @15.00 
Foundry No. 1.21. 50@23.0) | Steel Rails ... 36.00@36 50 
Foundry No. 2 20.00@20.50| ‘“ light sect’s.37.00@40.00 
Cold-Blast......25.00@28.00 | Bar Iron........ 1.70@ 1.75 
Warm-Blast....18. 60@24.0v | Iron Nails... .. 2.00@ 2.05 
Louisville. June 30. 


[Reported by GreorGe H. Hutt & Co] 

Inquiries for iron during the last week have been 
more numerous than during the previous week. Al- 
though actual sales have not been so large, yet larger 
buycrs are showing some disposition to take hold at 
present prices. Prices remain nominally the same as 
in our last report. 

We quote for cash in round lots as below : 


PIG-IRON. 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry ivchpecu kane $16.50@$17 .50 
i,  .- <) baba eaeseens 15.50@ 16.5 
Hanging Rock Coke, No.1, Foundry .. . . 16.50@ 17.00 
«Charcoal, No. 1, Foundry.. a> 09@ 19.00 
Southern Charcval. No. 1. Foundry as be 7.50@ 18.50 
Southera Coke, No. 1. Mill, Neutral........ 1s. 50@ 15.00 
ni Charcoal, a S,. s socce we 17.00@ 17.40 
White and Mottl-d, diff-rent grades....... 12.00@ 13 00 
Southern Car-Whe-1I, Standard Brands..... 24.00@ 25.00 
Hanging Rock, MIE .ncnwscureecanese 24.00@ 25.00 
eee 20.00@ 21.00 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, July 2. 
Statistics. 

The report of the total output of coal from the mines 
on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for the 
week ended June 14th, 1886, and year from January 
Ist, is as follows ; 1886, week, 23,610 tons; year, 
530,397 tons; 1885, week, 21,872 tons: year, 
503,859 tons. Increase, 1886, week, 1738 ; increase 
year, 26,538 tons, 





Production of Coke on line of Pennsylvania RR. 
for week ended June 26th, and year from Jauuary Ist : 


Tons of 2000 pounds. 
——1886.———. ——-1885. 
Week. Year. Week. Year. 
Alleghany Region. 1,699 96,089 3,761 91,371 
West Penn. RR.... 1,918 50,826 1,354 21,702 
Soutawest Penn.RR 68.333 1,191,390 40.799 939,904 
Penn. & W. Region 6,670 157,436 3,828 117,028 








Monongahela ..... 6,452 60,672 2,792 47,797 
Pittsburg Region. .....  —.. ... thvie ~* cnebeeee 
Snow-Shoe........ 48 9,412 445 7,514 

SO ea $5,120 1,565,875 52,979 1,220,316 
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Production Anthracite Coal for week ended 
June 26th, and year from January 1st : 


ss i =_,, 

















1 ons oF 2240 LBs. | -— —_ — —_— —_ 
Week. Year. | Week. Year. 
P. & Read. RR. Cr. 223,074 5,009, 411) 197.728) 4.728,915 
L V. RB.Co..... 96. 062) 2.875,697| 114,034) 2,428,526 
D. L. & W. RR. Co.|} 70,579 2.375.880 78,949| 1,892,864 


D., & H.Canal Co 74,633) 1.723.418) 70,148) 1,586,047 





Penna. RR....... -| §0.001| 1.476.255| 57'330| 1.437:691 
Penna. Coal Co ....) 36140) 599520] 25.001| 556.569 
Penna. Canal Co ..| 12,127; 145,984) 14.347| 123/627 

Total... .... 562,616| 14,206, (65 557.587 12,754,639 





DID 5.x 55.0 5,079 3, 
Decrease 


BPLARGl 0s. 0 ere: 











The above tabie does notinciude the amount of coal cor - 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cert 
of the whole production 

Produetion for corresponding period : 


I REOCL.724 | IBES........00... 
Peeves suns 12,692,313 | 184... 


.- 14,128,289 
. 13,628,406 





Jory 8, 1886. 
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same period by 500,000 tons, and so far it is not cer- 
tain that the showing will not be even worse at the end 
of this month. Some people in the trade favor 
a disruption of the combination if the ‘‘ gentlemen” 
will not abide by their ‘“‘ understanding.” We there- 
fore believa that, unless some radical change takes 
place very soon, in properly regulating the trade, the 
coal combination will cease to exist, and the utmost 
demoralization would follow such a step. 

More depends upon the outcome of the coal trade 
under a combination during the next six months than 
the profits that may be realized. In the fall, the Penn- 
sylvania’s Schuylkill Valley line will be completed to 
a connection with its Wyoming Valley collieries, and 
it is said that it will secure fully 500,000 tons more 
business than it has had in past years. If the Penn- 
sylvania road stands by its past policy of 
unrestriction, as it no doubt will, it will take 


ja still larger proportion of the trade next 


Production Bituminous Coal for week ended | Year, and will become, of course, a much greater 


June 26th, and year from January Ist: 
Tons of 2000 pounds, unless otherwise designated. 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN SHIPMENTS. 
-1886.———  -———-1885.—— 
Week. Year. Week. Year 





Phils. & Erie RR.. 43 er: | -Seeies 16,675 
*Cumberiand, Ma.. 78.979 741.316 52,628 1,268.394 
Barclay, Pa. ..... 3,033 96,819 4,399 120,538 


*Broad Top, Pa. 

H.& Broad TopRR. 6,309 181,178 2,250 83,260 

East Broad Top.... ...... Siteee— ueeeens 
Clearfield Region, Pa, 


Snow Shoe......... 2,095 40.688 973 79.546 
Karthaus (Keating) 2,39 56.720 1. nak 65,970 
Tyrone & Clearfield 57,395 867.728 48,024 1,484,156 
Alleghany Region, Pa. 
Gallitzin & Moun- 
Mlicks ys denessoees 8,828 397,821 8,297 246,487 


TD svessex oe 159,099 2,389,777 
* Tons of 2240 Ibs. 


WESTERN SHIPMENTS. 











118,245 3,363,026 




















Pittsburg Region, Pa. 
West Penn RR...... 8.602 163.800 2,870 125.945 
SouthwestPenn.RR. 3003 94,953 1.384 50,869 
Pennsylvania RR 2. 7,577 120,897 4,359 95.910 
Westmoreland Region, Pa, 
Pennsylvania RR... 36,455 457,830 28,462 518,597 
Monongahela Region. Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 13,003 182,709 4,752 109,660 
WMC. s. caxsce 68,640 1,020,185 44,827 $01,981 
Grand total ....... 227,739 3,409,€66 163.072 4,267,007 


The Norfolk & Western Ra'lroad Company reports th® 
shipments of Pocahontas Flat-Top coal for the week 
ended June 26th. 1886, and year from Jaunary Ist, as fol- 
lows, tons of 2000 pounds: 1886, week, 15,457; year, 
381.978 ; 1885, week, 11,066; year, 256.377. Increase, 
1886, v eek, 4391 ; increase, year, 125,601. 


Anthracite. 


There has been more business accomplished this week 
than last, and also more inquiry. This, however, has 
only prevented the situation from becoming worse, 
and has not been enough to improve prices or to give 
much confidence to preducers. 

As bad as the situation is upon the surface, it 
is much worse when one can take an inside view. 
The coal combination is a great disappointment, 
and its inside workings are far from being har- 
monious. When the combination was formed, there 
was no admission that any agreement had been 
entered into, and recent correspondence between 
the Reading receivers and Mr. Gowen developed 
the fact that that company was not a party to 
the agreement. There was, however, a belief that 
there was ‘‘an understanding among gentlemen.” Of 
course, the trade has accepted the belief that there 
was an agreement among the companies to curtail 
production to such an extent as to permit all to receive 
a fair price for coal, and to make some profit. How- 
ever, it is admitted that some of the companies are 
not living up to the arrangement that was supposed 
to exist ; that they are not curtailing productivn in 
accordance with the programme ; and, as a matter of 
course, are overstocking the market with coal, and 
securing very unremunerative prices. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western’s aveiage for 
May was but $2.96 a ton, against an average for the 
whole of 1885 of $3.21. Only two years, out of the 
past seventeen, have averaged lower than last month, 
namely, 1879, $2.33, and 1877, $2.70 a ton. Such 
prices are very unsatisfactory and do not justify a 
curtailment of production, and there is naturally a 
great deal of antagonism to a combination that does 
not produce better results. 

It is believed that the production for the three 
months that the combination has been in existence, to 
the end of June, will exceed the allotments for the 


disturbing element than it ever has been in the past. 
There are other large interests that emphatically 
announced at the beginning of this year that they 
would not enter any combination next year. It is, 
therefore, essential that, during the remaining half of 
this year, the combination managers demonstrate its 
advantage to the trade ; if not, it will be impossible to 
arrive at an arrangement for next year that will 
command confidence, or in any way benefit pro- 
ducers. 

The Reading Company had in stock, at Port Rich- 
mond, on Saturday, 63,020 tons of coal, an increase of 
10,345 tons for the week. 

We quote ordinary free-burning coals f.o.b. as 
follows : 








c June 18 
Lump.. .... $3. os $3.0 @ .00@ .... 

Sesudens . 3.00@ .... 3.00@ 3.00@ . 
Broken, .... 2.85@$3 00 2.85@$3 00 2 8H@$2 90 
oS eepaite 285@ 3.00 2.85@ 3.00 2.85@ 2.90 
Stove . .... 3.10@ 3.25 3.10@ 3 2 3.20@ 3.40 
Chestnut 2.75@ 3.00 275@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Mesias se 1.75@ 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 
Buckwheat. 1.50@ 1.70 1.50@ 1.70 1.6¢-@ 170 

Dust .... ... 1.20@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.25@ .. 


We hear of lower prices than the above in some 
cases. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Company 
is underselling Ward & Olyphant 10 cents a ton. Its 
prices are: Broken and Egg, $2.90 ; Stove, $3.30 ; 
and Chestnut, $3 per ton f.o.b. We also hear of good 
Broken and Egg coal offered at $2.75 f.o.b. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Receivers will, 
the 12th inst., purchase the interest and coupons of the 
following divisional coal land mortgage bonds of the 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, due July Ist: Brady, 
Gray & Wetherill, Mount Carmel & Locust Mountain 
Coal Company, at the rate of 6 per cent ; Saint Clair, 
Locust Mountain Summit Improvement Company, 
and Catharine Groh, 5 per cent ; Tamaqua, Minersville, 
Diamond, Coal Hill, Gunkel & Branham, and Valley 
Furnace, 4 per cent. 


Bituminous. 


Spot coal is scarce, and prices for immediate delivery 
are stiff. Cars are more plentiful on the line of the 
Pennsylvania road than they were, but not nearly up 
to the demands. It is stated that the company has 
permitted a large number of its cars to go into the 
East, on long all-rail routes, which pay but a very 
small freight, to the disturbance of its regular tide- 
water business, which, if not very profitable, is more 
so than the all-rail business to the East. 


Buffalo. July 1. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 

There was a large attendance at the monthly meeting 
of the Joint Western Anthracite Coal Committee, on 
Tuesday last, at the Merchants’ Exchange. In addi- 
tion to the local representatives, forty names were 
recorded on the visitors’ book, hailing from Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Erie, Elmira, Scranton, New 
York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Bethlehem, Pa. , Toledo, 
and Rochester ; also from Toronto and Hamilton, 
Canada. The session lasted all day. 

The committee decided to make no change in the 
price-list for July. An attempt was made in New 
York City, last week, to advance quotations 80 cents 
a ton by parties more interested in coal stock 
shares than in the coal itself, and telegrams were 
received here with the evident view of influencing the 
committee ; but that body ‘‘ took the dispatches for 
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what they were worth, and June prices continue in 
force,” to use the words of a local dealer. 


A considerable portion of the time of the committee 
was taken up in hearing reports from various coal 
centers at interior points, which were uniformly of 
one tenor—‘‘ That the retail figures were well sus- 
tained, and but very little disposition shown by con- 
sumers to place their orders for coal thus early in the 
season.” These reports are fully confirmed by the 
small movement for line and local sales, the only coal 
moving being for lake shipment. A well-posted mem- 
ber of the committee states that ‘‘ the trade at Chicago 
and St. Louis this season has probably never been 
more firmly in the hands of shippers of coal, and this 
state of affairs continues. The reason is, that prices 
have been wisely made in accordance with the condi- 
tion of the market.” 


A local paper, after briefly reporting the meeting, 
says, ‘* The tone of the trade is not so strong generally 
as could be wished.” And further, ‘‘ As to fixing the 
monthly allotment at the mines, it is found that these 
meetings can not do this. Those who ship largely by 
lake must have more coal than their proportion 
while navigation is open, so that the question is held 
unsettled until a later pe1iod.” 


The next meeting of the committee will be held at 


—$———_ 
| 





year, 501,070 tons, as compared with 437,480 tons in [ of some 23,335 shares. There has been but small 
1885, and 446,800 tons in 1884. fluctuation in the prices. 


_ Serious complaints are made of the delay in unload-} ‘The recent assessment levied by the Bodie Consoli- 
ing the coal cargoes in Duluth and Superior City. dated Mining Company has caused considerable dis- 
satisfaction among the stockholders, and some of them 
are taking steps to have the affairs of the company 
investigated. From a circular recently issued by one 
of the stockholders, we take the following: ‘* A min- 
ing company, or any other stock company, that does 
not cheerfully and promptly furnish its stockholders 
with all the information that it has in its possession 
has no reason to complain if the action of its manage- 
ment is severely criticised by any of its stockholders. 
The directors are placed in charge of the property of a 
corporation for the purpose of protecting the stock- 
holders’ interests. If they fail to do this conscien- 
tiously, they are betraying the confidence placed in 
them.” The stock has been firm, ruling at from $1.50 
@$1.40. Bulwer continued its downward movement, 
and went from $1.40@$1.05. Mono is firm at $2. 
Plymouth Consolidated received more attention than 
for some time past, and advanced from $13.88@$15. 
Quicksilver Preferred remains firm at from $23@ 
$24.50. 


The report that the recent strike in the Savage mine 




















































Boston. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 

‘‘A dull and fairly steady market” tells the anthra_ 
cite situation as viewed from the development at this 
port. Jobbers complain of receiving scarcely any 
orders. Notwithstanding this, quotations have shown 
no decline. As before noted, good stove coal can be 
had in abundance at less than the nominal asking 
price of $3.40 f.o.b. at New York, and sates are 
reported at $3.25 for individual coal. There is con- 
siderable talk here of an advance in July. Wecan 
not see where it is to come from, and do not expect it. 
At the same time, prices are likely to hold their own, 
and the existing freight situation alluded to below 
seems to point to the present as a good time to take on 
coal. 

In bituminous, there isonly a moderate movement. 
There has been more than usual talk within a few days 
concerning the bottom price at which bituminous can 
be bought. The report gained circulation that parties 
were selling at $2 f.o.b. at shipping port. This we 


June 30. 


believe to be incorrect. 


There are parties in the trade 
that may reduce the price to $2 later on, in case they 
do not get a sufficient tonnage at higher figures; but 
that low point bas not been reached yet. Sales have 
been made at $2.10 f.0.b. The general price in this 
market is $2.15. Orders have been refused at $2.05, 
on matter of price alone. As before noted, sbippers 
will not make such low prices delivered as on an f.o.b. 
basis. Nearly all the soft coal now sold is on an f.0.b. 
basis. 

The attempt to break the minimum rates of the Ves- 
sel Owners’ Association has centered at New York, and 
seems to have met with some slight success, noting a 
reduction of five cents a ton. It has been claimed, 
however, that vessels had been chartered at 90 cents, 
old bill of lading. Such a charter or charters may 
have been made, but the claim that they reflect the 
general situation is manifestly incorrect. It looks 
more than probable that rates will be maintained at 
the minimum. July Ist is here, and the production of 
soft coal is nearly a million tons less than at this time 
last year. Stocks are light in the East, and much 
bituminous is to come forward. Larger shipments of 
authracite will also be in order soon. 

We quote rates exclusive of discharging : 

New York, 85@90c. ; Philadelphia, $1.05 ; Balti- 


Saratoga, on the 28th of July. 


| 
As an illustration of the unanimity existing among 
the members of the Coal Exchange, the reception of 
bids for supplying coal to the public schools for the 
current year took place on Monday last. Twenty bids 
were received at the uniform rate of $4 for Egg and 
Grate, and $425 for Stove and Nut, per net ton. 
Superintendent Crooker said : ‘‘ These bids appear to 
have been written in the same hand, as if it were the 
work of one man.” A coal dealer present smiled 
knowingly, and replied : ‘‘ Perhaps one of the boys 
put in Sunday at it, while the others took a day off.” 
The only hitch in the apparent understanding of the 
coal men was, that two of the bidders agreed to 
‘“houzen” the coal. Alderman Green was inclined to | 
view the “housing” condition as an important one, 
inasmuch as it would save the city from $700 to $800, 
The bids were submitted to the School Committee. 
Large deliveries are now made of bituminous coal, | 
on account of the contracts made early in the sea- 
son by the various railroads centering here. Subscrip- 
tions are received in some of the mining districts for | 
the benefit of the employés of the firm of Bell, Lewis | 
& Yates. Sympathizers with the strikers started the | 


movement. more, $1.15@$1.20; Newport News and Norfolk, 
Lake freights opened with good demand for vessels | $1.05@$1.10 ; Richmond, $1.10@$1.15 ; Cape Breton, 

for Chicago and Milwaukee at last quotations ; clos-| s1.85@s2 ; Bay of Fundy, $1.60. 

ing quiet and unsettled. Some shippers anticipate| There is a light movement at retail. The city con- 

lower rates before many days elapse ; vessel owners | tracts have been the leading item of interest. Bids 

say that the talk is all nonsense, merely done to affect | were as follows : 








the market. 1886, 1885. 
ylbsacculai : : City proper.......... Sikh eG eeaen ees $4 29 $4.39 
The coal shipments by lake from June 24th to 30th, | South Best n......... ce eee ee ee eee 447 4.43 

both days inclusive, aggregated 54,965 tons ; namely. | Roxburyscn sso wel. 448 4B 

34,470 to Chicago, 16,265 to Milwaukee, 2280 to} Dorchester.... .......0.. ceeececeee sees er ‘= 

: : ~ ES C4 :ceuciscessdnc SeGl aabicw tiie 17 2 

Green Bay, 800 to Racine, 100 to Bay City, 350 to | Biithton ILI 4°60 4.75 

Saginaw, and 700 to Toledo. The engagements and | Bituminous ... ............0.0 esses eee 3.60 3.70 


rates reported were per net ton as follows: 70c. to; Considering the price at wholesale, these prices, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Racine, Kenosha, | although showing a decline this year, are about on a 
and Sheboygan; 15c. to Bay City ; and 20c. to} par with those of 1885. 

Toledo. A year since, the going rate was on the basis 
of 65c. to Chicage and Milwaukee, as compared with | 
80c. in 1884. 


Pittsburg. 
{From our Special Correspondent.1 

On Sunday, we had arise sufficient to let out the 
The charters by canal for the past week were as | eoq] that was ready, and let up the boats that went 
follows : 1 load to Newark, 55c. net, free out only ;! out on the previous rise. ‘The run wasa small one— 
1 to Syracuse, 55c. net, free out only ; 3 to Syracuse, 1,028,000 bushels. The rise was very acceptable. 
65c. gross, free on, and 12!gc. for unloading ; 2 to| The June run was pretty good size, namely, 11,716,- 
Syracuse, 65c. gross, free on and 10c. for unloading ; | 000 bushels, the largest in ten years except 1881. 
1 load to West Troy, 85c. net, free out only. The| prices are steady. River loaded, 4@5c.; railroad, 
nominal rates to New York are $1.20, and to Albary 414,@4%c. Demand good, but there is a scarcity of 
90c. per net ton, captain to pay loading and unload-! ears, 
=e. Connellsville Coke.—Market steady. The demand 

The receipts of coal by canal for the week ended | js increasing. We continue to quote : Blast-Furnace, 
June 30th were 3874 tons ; for the month of June $1.50, f.o.b. cars at ovens ; Foundry, $1.75 ; Crushed, 
6642 tons ; thus far this season, 15,810 tons, as com- | $2.25, 
pared with 8179 tons in 1885, and 12,598 tons in 
1884. The shipments for the week ended June 30th, 
1478 net tons ; for the month of June, 3769 tons : 
thus far this season 6019 tons, as compared with 8881 
tons in 1885, and 12,625 tons in 1884. | 

The shipments of coal by lake from Buffalo to West- 
ern points for the month of June were 199,610 net | 
tons, as compared with 245,240 tons in 1885, and 
220,180 tons in 1884 ; for the season to July 1st, this 


July 1. 








FINANCIAL. 


Mining Stocks, 
New York, Friday Evening, July 2. 
The mining market has had a relapse, compared with 
last week, when there appeared to be a promise of 
renewed activity. This week’s transactions have been 
dull and without special features, showing a decrease 






















continues to improve has caused an additional advance 
in the price, which went from $2.40 to $4. A few 
weeks ago, it was about 90c. 
& Virginia ruled at from $1.45@$1.35. 
cross, at from $2.50@$2.40. Best & Belcher advarced 
from $1.15@$1.35. 
from $8@$2.75. 


Freeland showed a sale of 100 shares, at 80c. a share. 
Chrysolite, Little Chief, La Crosse, remained as usual. 


price no doubt may be shortly Jooked for. 
continue to be large at frora 11@13c. 






Consolidated California 
Hale & Nor- 


Eureka showed a few sales at 


The Colorado stocks were almost eutirely neglected. 


The reports from the mines of the Rappahannock 
Company are more satisfactory, and an advance in the 
The sales 


Homestake continues active, ruling at from $21@ 
$22.25. Caledonia sold at from 97@90c. 

Ontario held its own at from $29@$29.50. Horn- 
Silver sold at $2.90. Stormont, at 12c. 


Considerable business was done in Alice at from 
$1.60@$1.75. 


Coal Stocks. 


The stock market has met a great deal of discourag- 
ing news during the past week, without being greatly 
disturbed by it. The large export of gold during the 
past two weeks and the tendency of the money rates 
to advance are making conservative operators very 
cautious. The coal stocks have shown an inclination to 
be weak. Insiders, knowing that the workings of the 
coal combination are highly unsatisfactory, have 
sold stocks, and are advising their friends to keep out 
of them for the time being. 






























The dealings in Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
have aggregated 129,006 shares at $1333¢@$1291, 
closing at $129%4. Delaware & Hudson has ranged 
between $101 and $98%<, and closed at $99, with sales 
of 9992 shares. The transactions in Reading amount 
to 25,910 shares at $26@$23!4, closing at $24%. 
Jersey Central, with sales of 19,035 shares at $53 @ 
$5514, closed at $545. 


Pipe Line Certificates, 


Messrs. Watson & Gibson, commission brokers, No. 
49 Broadway, report for the week as follows : 


Oil has been depressed throughout the week, though 
the news from the oil-field has been bullish in so far as 
it showed a falling off in the production of the Wash- 
ington field, and a decline of number of rigs up and 
building and wells drilling. The pipe line statement 
will show an increase of stocks on hand of about 300,- 
000 barrels, due to the production of Washington and 
Kane fields. Wethink oilisa good speculative pur- 
chase around 65. The summer season is a good one 
for exports. 


The following table gives the quotations and sales 
at the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 








June 26.... 68%e 693¢c..  683¢c. 69e. 4,988,000 
28... 6934 6916 68 6844 3,488,000 

29... 68k 681g 66% 674% 3.670,000 

30.... 674% 68% 66% 675g = =3.541,000 

July 1 6514 6814 6434 66% 3,751,000 
2... 66% 67 6556 66 5,916,000 

I eae cacucec, Kocudnccncntueuened 25,354,000 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 





NON-DIVIDEND-PAVING MINES. 


































































































SHARES. ASSESSMENTS, DIVIDENDS. 





SHARES. ASSESSMENTS. 


NAME AND LOCATION OF 





























































































































































































































































i. Carrrat NAME - LOCATION OF Canseat, 
OMPANY. SOMPANY. TOCK, 
STOCK. i . 3 Total, Date ‘ and Total Date and amount 6 Par = weet ae 
o |35/ le amount per] pai r share o . Value, 
&'S| to date.| share of last.| to date. fas to date. |share of last. 
1] Adams,8. L..........- colo. $1,500,000) 150,000) $10 . seece|-seeee] $405, 00! Sun. 1886 15 1| Agassiz Cons., 8. L.. Colo. $2,500,000} 50,000) $50 
SAME won) con abe Mont} 10.000,000/400,000 * --|  725,000\Jun./1836| .06%4|| 2/Albion,s. L........... Nev..| 15,000,000} 150,000} 100 72. 000| July iiss "50 
$)Amie Con., 8. L......./Colo.| 5,000,000} $30,000! Oct. |1883| 105 || S/AlloneZ, C.......0000 Mich| 2,000,000} 80,000} _25 210,000 Feb.| 1884] .50 
4|Atlantic, C......... 6. = 1,000,000 320,000) Jan. 1886 | $1.00 4|Alpha Con.,¢.s.. ./Nev../ 3,000,000] 30,000} 100 | 430.000|Mar |1886) .50 
S|Argenta,S  ........- Nev..| 10,000,000 0,000) Feb. | 1880) .20 BIRD Binssiecse seo%se Nev..| 10,080,000} 100,800! 100 |1,851,400 — 1886) 25 
6|Barbee & Walker, 8..|Utah| 1,000,000] i 60,000| Nov |15s0| “to 6|American Flag, 8...|Colo.|  1,250;000| 125,000] 10 | '300,000|Jun.|1877| .25 
9| Bassick, G. S..... + ««»/Colo.| 10,090,000 400,000| Mar.|1L88t} 1.00 7\|Aspen Mg. & S ,s. L |Colo 2,000,000} 200,000 10 asaeeneneene seeeeleseee 
§/Belle Isle, 8....... «e--|Nev..| 10,000,000 300,000|Dee.|1879) 25 &| Barcelona, G......... Nev..| 5,000,000} 200,000) 25 #  |eweee seccelerees 
9) 3elcher, a. ‘ bai cen en |Nev.. 10,490,000 15,397,000| ApI.|1876) 1.00 9| Battle Creek, G@.....;Dak.| 5,000,000} 200,600 BS lb. cccccccec]-corefecse sleseee 
10|Believue Idaho, s. L.\Idah.| 1,250,000)125. 100,000| May./18*6) .190 10|Bear Creek.......... Cal.. 300.000} 300,000 L Joneses coc] reerelecees|eeees 
11| Big B’nd Hydraulic,¢|Dax.. | 1,000,000 200,000 5 * ba 174,000'Jun./1886/ .03 11|/Bechtel Con., @...../Cal..| 10,000,000} 100,000) 100 173,500} n./1888) .10 
12| Black Bear, G.......-.|Cal..| 3,000,000} 3u,00u| 100 22, 590| Dee. /1884|"""35| 895/000) May |188%3| .20 SAGUMING 055006000051 Rlie| -onceseces --| 80,000]... ...] 92,000) _b./1882) 15 
13| Bodie Von., @. 8...... |Sal.:| 10,000,000] 100,000 -50| 1,602,572) api.|1885) 59 13|Belmont, s ... .|Nev..| 5,000,000} 50,000} 100 | 725,00u/Apl.|18-6) .10 
14\Bonanza Developm’t|C &M| 3,000,000| 300,000 135,000|Oct. |t882| 115 14|Best & Belcher, a. s.|Nev. | 10,080,000} 100,800} 100 |1,698,190|Jun.|1886) .50 
15| Bonanza K’g, — 8./Cal..| 1,000,00)/109,000 185,000) Feb.|1885| 10 15| Big Pittsburg, 8. L..|Colo.| 20,000,000) 200,000) 109 Bl eeeee levees seeee 
16| Boston & Mont, G....|Mont} 2%, 09,000/200,000 J Jun | i836 15 16| Black Jack, @. ......|Cal.. 250,000} 100,000 QM) onc. eencleeeeeleceeeleeee 
17|Breece, 8.... | .---++- Colo.; 5,000,000) 200.0 90 Feb. | 1380 OL 17|Bonanza Chief ...-|Mon 1,006,000) 1,000,000 A F feweee seerelevece 
18| Brookiyn Lead, L. 8.|/\Utah 500,900) 50,000) 100,000' July) i886) .05 18| Bondhoilder..........| Colo. 500,000} 200,000 QUE] cece woclesees|sces ns |eenes 
19| Bulw--r, @...... abvebn Cal 1,900,909) 100,000 175,000|\Jan.|1884| .1 1%|Boston Con., @ ..... Cal..} 10,000,000} 100,000) 100 170,000] Nov | 1885 "5 
20| Caledonia, G........-. ak | 1,900,000) 100,000 40,000/Feb.|1886) 10 2u| Bradshaw, 8.... ....|Ariz.| 2,259,000 225,000 | i eee se seleeeeslerees 
21\Calumet & Hecla,c .|Mich| 2,5u0, 00) 100,00: 27,850,000| Jun.|1886| 5,00 CIIBROROIS....00000- «5s Colo.| 2,000,006} 400,000 5 Bd eeeee seeeeleres 
22) Carbonate Hill, s. L../Colo.| 2,000,000;200,000 U, Apl.|1884|  .05 22 - preferred..|Colo.|............ : ee sollesonsicoces 
23|Caribou Con., 8... .. Colo.| 1,590,000] 150,000 50,000/Mch |1880' lu 23| Bull-Domingo, 8. L../Colo.| 10,000,000 + eleserele oes 
24/“astle Creek, G.......|Idah. 190 020} ty0,000 51,000/Oct..| 1883) 03 24| Bullion, @.s..... ...|Nev.| 10,000,000 
25\Catalpa,s L --|Colo.| 3,000,000}3..0,000 270,000 /May.|1884) .10 25|Bye and Bye. -|Ariz.| 1,000,000) 100,000; 10 | =F — |asseelee 
26| Central, c..... -|Mich 500,000] 2¢.000 1,780,009|Jan. 1886) 2.00 26|Calaveras, G.... 
27\Christy, § -| Utah} 10,000,00u| 100,000 10,000|Jun.|1839; .10 27\Cal. W’r & M.C 
23|/Ghrysolite. 8. L. Colo.| 1),000,000 | 200,000 1,640, .000) Dec. 1834) 25 28/Castle Creek, @...... 
29/Colorado ‘entral,s.L)Colo.| 2,750,000) 275,00) 102.560] Jun. |1886) 05 20/Catskill, s......... 
30/Cons Cal. & Va., G. S.| Nev..| 21,600,000) 216,000 64,300|/Feb.|1886| 73) 80/Centralt Arizona, s. 
81| Con. Gold Mining, @.|/Ga... 500,00” | 100,000 108,000| Nov. | 1883) 02 31|Cherokee, G........ .|C 
$2|Contention,s .... ...|Ariz.| 12,500,000/250,0 0 +2,587,.000| Dec.|1834) .25 32/Chollar, 8..... 
$3|Cresveut, 8. L. @. ... |Utah| 15,900,000/6u0,000 180,000/Sept|188>! 05 33/Climax,8.L . ..... 
34/Crown Point, G. 8....|Nev..| 10,000,000] 100,000 11,588,000| Jan.|1875} 2.00 34|/Colorado No. 2,8 LU ssese . 
25'!Deadwood-Terra, G@..|Dak..| 5,000,000/20u,000 ss §900,00:|Tan.|18$%3} 10 35/Con. Imperial, @. s. 1,050,000 10 
36|Derbec B. Grav., @. S.|Cai..| 10,000,000) 10 1,000) 100) 90,000 144,000|/Jun.|1886) .10 36/Con. Pacific, G.. ... Cal 174.000|Feb.|1886| .15 
$7| Dunkin, Ss. L........-. ;Colo.| 5,00u,090}200,000| 25 . et a 220.000|Sep./1884| .05 37|**Vop. Queen Cons,c. vee efooeee 
83\Elkhorn, G.S........ |Mont} 1,600,00C/100,000| 10] - 50,000 1g 115,000| Apt. |1886) .50 || 38/Crescent, s. L Colo.} 3/090,000| 80,000} 10 
39|Eureka Con., G. 8. L.|Nev..| 5,003,016) 50,000) 100) 450,00)/ Api }1888/ 1.00) 4,817,500) July|1832) .25 39/CrocKer, S...... an -| 1u,000.000 100,000] 100 
40| Evening Star, s. L....|Colo 500,000) 30,000) 10 . we ese es|eceeee| 1,400,000] Nov |1883} .50 40|Crowell. G...... e 5v0,00u; 500,000 1 
41/Excelsior, @........-. Cal..| 1,009,000 100,000) 100] 569,000/Sepi|1885|°1 00} °875.090|Oct. {1880} 25 41| Dahlonega, G........|/Ga... 250,0 0) 250,000 1 
42|\Father de Smet, G. . |Dak .| 10.000. 00/100 000| 100) 200,000) Nov | 1873) 1.00) 1,125,000|/Dec.|1885) .20 42| Dardanelles, G......|Cal..| 1,000,000; 100,000 10 
43) Franklin, C..... ....- Mich} 1,000,000; 40,009) 25) 220,000|/Jua |1871| .... *62),00C | Jun. | 1886) 1.00 43) Decatur, S ......... ..|Colo.| 1.590.000} 300,000 5 sees 
44|/Freeland,G@.s.C..... Colo.| 5,000,000) 200,000) 25 YR s sxahocen: & 170,000' Api |1886) .10 || 44|Denver City, s L....|Colo.| 5,000.0 0} 509,U00 10 GS = Jececelesese soeee 
4>| Sresno Enterprise, GiCal..| 5,000,000/100,000) 50)... ...... Mech |1853) -10 110,00\Juty/1882) 10 45) Denver Gold : 300,000 60,000 i eee seeeeleccceleeees 
46 Gould & Curry, @. 8. |Nev..| i0,300,000/ 103,000) 100/4,001,000/Jun.|1886} 52] 3,826,000/Oet |1879/ 10.00 46|Deseret, @ s. a 500,000; 50,000) 10 = so tlecees|oeees 
47\Grand Ventral, 8 B..ces Ariz.| 1,000,000/100,000) 10)... . |. ..j....e] ieee "625.000| Dec. |1882|) 25 47 Dunderberg, s. 1,500,000} 150,000 10 ey es ied 
48|\Grand Prize, s. -|Nev. | 10,000,000/100,00"| L09) 570, 0/Apl.|1886) .50 495.000|Mar.|183t| .25 43) Durango, G........ Colo 400,000} 500,000 1 F desese seenels ae 
49/Granite, 8........-.++. Colo. | 125,000) 125,000) 1).......... ce Ebeeren enews 6,250) May |1883)  .01 49|Eastern Dev.Co., Lt |N. S.| 1,500,000} 150,000 10 990,000! Mar. | 1886) 1.C0 
5)|Granite Mountain, 8 -|Mont} 10,000,000}400,000|) 25).......... wie 1,290 wan Jaly 1826 | 235 50| Elko Con., 8.......... OE a eee M: 
51\Green Mountain, @...)/Cat..| 1,250,000/125,000/ 10) . ccccle.cesJeceess| 212,000] Nov. test .07%|| 51| Empire Lt., @........; Mon 50,095 
52\H ile & Norcross, G. 8 Nev..| 11,2 0,000] 112,000| 190/4,874,009| May.|1886| °"50| 1,59%,U00/Apl |1n71! 5.00 || 52|/Rmpire,s.:.......--- Utah} 10,000,000 
53|Hall-Anderson, @....|N.5..| 150,000] 150,000) 2B]... cc cc0] neces i? pale aie 7,009 Jan. | 1882 05 53/Enterprise., s.L . Colo. 800,000) 
54/ decla Con., 8.G.L.C |Mont| 1,509,000) 30,u0l} 50) 2. 0... | Loe. fee ee] eeeeee| 1,082.00 July /1836) .50 54|Eureka Tunnel, s.L| ev. 10,000,000 
6o/ Hel’a Mg & Red,a.s.L|Mont 3,315,000 '663,000) 5 * cman: cklecenee "197.97 )' July | 1886) 106 || 55 Exchequer........ Nev .| 10,000,000 
56} Holmes, S......++ «++. | Nev..| 10,000,000) 100,000,100} 300,000/Sept!1885! 10 75,000/Api.|1886| 25 || 56/Garfield, Lt., @.s...|Nev. 500,000) 
57|Holyoxe, G....... ....|Idah, 201,'W00) 200,000) — 1}... ....- ak Bop iw ‘ 27,000 Feo. |1883! 110 57|Globe Copper....... SS Se rae cepa ol sees 
£8|Homestake, G.. ..... Dak. | 12,599,000|125,000/ 100} “200,900| July, 3,418.750|Jun.|1836| 140 58/Gold Placer, G..... Colo.|} 5,000,000 j secre] cose 
59 Honorine, Be Law eeeee- |Otah 5 ),000/250,000; 2 25,000) Sun. | | 62,500 Nov.|1885) .05 5%|Goodshaw, G.... ... Cal..| 10,000: 000) 100,000} 100 229,814) Dec. |1885) .25 
60) Hope, S.....--+ ++ -+- | Mont 400,009/ 8,000) 50 e  tcgeeks 158,252) Oct../1884| 1.50 || 60] grand Belt,c ......./Tex.| 12,000,000} 120,000) 190 e Riccaulossosiabese 
61|Horn-S lver.s.L. ...|Utah} 10,000.00 >}400,000) 25 er eee 4,090,000! Nov.|1884} [50 || 61/Granville, G.......... iN. C. *300;000| 300,000 1 a) re sonanipesee 
62\Idaho, G....... .. ---/Cal.. 310,000) $3,100) 100). sis - | 3,730,000 Jua.|1386) 7.50 62|Gregory-Bobtail, @..|Colo. 550,000} 550,000 DB - Denadm: whine . a 
63 Independence, S....- | Nev..| 1,000,900) 100,000/ 100) 320,000! Aug. | | 225,000!Sept|1879) 25 63\Gregury Con ,G@ .../Mon.| 3,000,000) 30b,vuU 10 . 
64\[ dian aeen, S ....|Nev.. 259,000) :25,000| 2].......... 368,750 July | 11853) 038 64' Harlem M.& M.Co,G.|Cal..| 1,000,000) 200,000 ig Real 
6.\Invo, G ....... -..---|Cal.. 500,090/190,000) 5 Deal 45,000 Api. l1382|  .05 65)Head Cent. & Tr.s.@ | Ariz.| 10,000,000} 100.006] 100 |.... 
66\Iron Hull, 8 ... .. ...|Dak.| 2,50:,000/259,000/ 50| —82,500|Oct 73.000 Sua |1886) .05 || 66)Hidalgo, s........... Mex. 200,000) = 20,000) 10 |. eee . 
67\Iron-Silver, 8. L .....|/Co0!0 | £9,900,000/500,000) 5) * eae a 1,6°,000' Apl.|1886) 20 || 67|/Highland,c ........ | Mich 500, 000 | 25,000 Me eessas ain sel ereeele 
68\ Jackson, G.S......-..| xev.| 5,000,900) 50,000 100} 10,090) Nov. 49,000' Jun. 1880 -10 || 6:|Hortense, s........-. Colo.| 2,000,000} 20 1,000 10 sdeeceee . : 
6Y| Jocuistita, 3 .. .....-/Mex.| ¥%,500,000/250,000/ 10|.......... é 1,20 :,000| Feb. |183> .50 oy |troquots, 55 conpaun | Mich 1,250,000! os el RE es ee nian 
7)| Kentuck..........00-6] Nev..| 3,000, :00/ 30,000) Lu0 $42,000] Nov | | 1,350, 7000\ July |1$4%| 10 Wij Reymert....... Ariz | 10,000,000) 100,000, 100 TF sscves|sse closers 
71| La Plata, 8S. L........ |\Colo. 2700 9,00 20,00) 10 - a a 610,000; Sept |1882| .B0 ZL — Cons ,@.s.. .|Nev..) 1L,0v0.0 | 110,000) 100 | 1,438,000) Nov!1885!_.10 
72| Leadville Cons., 8. L.|Colo | 4,000,000'400,000! 10 * 390,000'May.|186) 105 2| Kearsarge, c «.|Mich| 1,250,000; 50,000 25 100,000} Apl.| 18386 5.00 
73| Lexington, G. 8...... | Mont 4,000; "000 40,000) 109 * 565,000 Tos ‘}1885| 2:00 73| Lacrosse, G. Colo.| Luvs) 100,000 10 TL owed apene ‘Ges 
74| Little Chief, 8.L .. |Colo, L),000,00 |200,000) 50 * . 3 730, 000| afen | 1885! 10 74| Lee Basin, 8 L 1Colo.| 5,000,000) 500,000 10 * Sept|188z| .25 
3| Little Pittsburg, 8. ——_ 20,900,090 200,000) 100 * ‘ errs | 1,050; 00] Meh |1330] 150 73| Leviathan, 8 a Nev..| 10,000,000) 100,000) 100 380,000)..... ces clevees 
76| |Manhattan, ... .|Nev.| 5,000,000) 50,000} 1990 sensor July : 437,500) Feb | |1336, 125 76| Lucerne, s..... 5,000,000) 500,000 10 * |Jan.|1885| .10 
7i Marguerite. G va --/Cal.. 508, BEBOP) Bd)... - 00] scoelecccs | oaehal 18 75u' Oct. / 1382 -25 7;|Mammoth Bar., G. 10, v0», 000} 100,000) 100 50,000| Dec. | 181)..... 
73) Martin White. s .|Nev .| 10,900.00 *| 100,000] 100] 1.15 1.09::|Mar.|1836| "'35| 90,000) July) (879) = 30 73|Mariposa pref., G...| 5,000,000 £00,000! 100 1,687,500| Feb.| 1883) .2 
79| Minnesota, C -|Mich| 1,000,000) 40,00) 25) 420,00) Apl.| 1883] 1 00) 1,826,000] Mar. | in76 cacmi ents || 7 or common,G. 10,000,000 100,000} 100 /|1,975,: 00| Dec. | 1881! .20 
#0|Mono,@ ...... Colo.|} 5,000,090) 5,000| 109| 569,00)|Jun |1835) .50| * 12,590) Mar.|1856| “25°"|| $u|May Belle, .. 16,000,000} 100,000) 100 34,000] Mar | 1584) .15 
81 Monrana, Lt , G. . 3,390,000 33,000) 10/ * seo-|.ceosfesee | 301,950/Jan. 1836 .373¢|| 81|Mayflower, s.... .. 1.00;,000| 100,0U0| 100 60,000| Feb. | 1886) .25 
#2: Morning Star, s. L 1,v00,0UU/ 100,00) 40)...... ... wes efecee /eceees|  &59,000|Sept! 1835 .25 || 82|Mexican, G.s 10,000,000} 100,800) 100 2,065,700 Jun, | 1886) .25 
53/M sulton, 8. G..... 2,000,000| £90,000} 5 ° il ocniaoceee 260,00 )| Mar 1896] .0744|| 85| Michoacan Synd....|Mex.| ...... 0... |.....-s0+ ape ‘ 
84 Mount Pleasant, @ 150,000] 150,000} 1 | * seein’ ll sind lee ami 105.000| Mar.|1834} .10 84/Mive & Starr, S.L . -«|Colo 1,000,000) =200,v00 
85 Mt. Diablo, s . ..|Nev 5,000,000) 50,000) 100) 137,590) Juu.| 1880) 2.00) 80. ,000| July 1885; .20 §9| Miner Boy, G. 8. L. .|Colo. 5,000,000] 50,000! 
83! Napa, Q ....... -iCal.. 700,000 100, cote 06 nice cecal eee 299,0)00\ Jan./18s5)  .1lu | oe chs ks snsesned |Nev 5,000,000} 200,000 
&7:Navaio. G.S.......... Nev..| 10,090,000} L00, ,000} 100| °395.000| Mar.|14$6/"""'25| 325,000/Feb.|1885| [25 || 87| Moose Siiver, s.....- \Colo.| 3.000,00.| 300,000 
esiN Houver Hl, G. s..|N. C. 390,000) 120, 00 2h * pee sal can $39,0u0|Dec,|1835| 06% | 3s|New Pittsburg, 8. L |Colo | 2,000,400) 200,000 
80| New York Hill,@....|Cal..| 5,090,00"| 50,000/ 100| 6 3,500/Oct | 1833] -15| 215 ,000| Aug.|1832| “10 | 89| North Standard, G..|Cal..| 10,000,000) 100,000 
° 9)|Northern Belle. s . ++| Nev. 5,0 10,000 50,000 100} 425,009) Jan. | 1834) 8.30) 2,490,000) Apl. 1833 50 || 9.|Noonday..... ....... ‘|Gal.: 600,000) 60,000 
91! North Belle Isle, s. Nev..| 10,000,000 100; 090) 100} 150, 000) Mar 11836)  .20 3,000 Aug. 1331| 15 || ¥t/Old oninten, ¢....| Ariz. 3,000,000! 300,000 
92/Ontario, 8. L.........+ Utah! 15,000,000] 150,000) PO: civesvenel sobs clscwenl :aooxk | 7,47 5,000|Jun. |1886) [50 || 92/Oriental.............. Nev.| 2,000,00.} 200,000 
De, B.D. <eecece woe |Nev..| 10,009,000 100, 009) 109/38, 957, 800 Jun.|1836, .25| 1,505,000/ July 1832} 1.00 || 93!Oriental & Miller, s.|Nev..| 10,000,000) 400,000 
94) Original, 8.C......... |Mont| 1,590,000] 60,000) 25) °° * ||. | lo ie 099/Oct../1834) 05 || 94)Overman, G. 5 Nev..| 11,520,000} 115,200 
¥5| Osceola, C........ -|Mich | 1,250,000 50,000 25) 480,000 Apl. |1876| 1.63) 72.500! ‘Sept | 1384! 25 || 9| Parrots, 9...... -.-|Mon.} 1,800,000) 180,000 
93/Oxford, G ...........|N.S. 125,000] 125,003) “1 | sl eeeee 33,5 0|Occ. |1835|  .02 OBIPATE. ZS. ..0c.0000000/OGRN| BOUROU0) BUDOUD! 40. |.....-cccslocesseccesiocees 
97| Paradise Valley, 4.8 |Nev.| 10,900,000) 100,000) 100! 47,000) Siar.| 1883) 15 6 ),000/Feb . 1386) 116 97! Peer, s. eeeeeees |AQIZ | 10,000,000) 100,000) 100 125,000| Ap1./ 1886) .10 
93) Picasant Valley, @.s.|Cal..| 10,000,09)| 100,000) 100] 40,000| Mar |1884! (19 30,009] Dee. lieaa| 05 93|Peeriess, 8 ........ .|Ariz.| 10,000,000} 100,000] 100 275,000, May |1886) .50 
99/Plutus,G.s c.L ... Colo. | 2,000,000/209,000| 10) * shun hece’ 2),000|Feb.|1836 10 || 94) Potusl. . .. -|Nev..| 10,200,000| 112,000) 100 1,044, ,800| Api. 1586) .3u 
10.| Plymouth Con ,G...|Cal..| 5,900,009) 100,900) 5u 1,700 00U|Juiy |1383! 125 ||109/ Rappahannock, ‘'G.8.|Va..| 250,000 250,000] 1 ones 
101) Prassian, S$. L..... ... “|Gulo | | 1,590,000) i§0,000) 10 142,000|Jan |1833| .10 ||101/Red Elephant, s ---|Colo | 5UV,00u} 500,000 
102) Quick: diver, pref.,Q@.|Cal..; 4,390,030) 43/00) 100 731,400 Feb. |1886| 1:59 ||102|Retort M. & M. Co..|Colo.!............ eeeageeie 
Lu3) com., Q.|Cal -| 5,700,000) 57,000} 1 151,000|July|1882| 149 |/103|/Roliins, G. s......... Colo. | "” 5,000,000] "200,000 
Li 4/Quincy, c se eae . +-s|Mien 1,000,000; 40,000) 25 4,33 ),000| Jan. | 1886) 4.00 1v4] Ropes, G. 8.......... Mich} 2,000,000) 80,000 
_ Richmoad, 8. L.......|Nev..| 1,350,000) 54,000) 2 4.177.587 | May | 1886) 1; = 105|S.P & Canon dei A-c.|N.M.| 10,000,000! 400,000 
LE: nc) cabsane Oh Mich. 5)),000) 20,000) 25 1 »,000/ Feb. | 1880 196) Silver Cliff, s........ Colo. 5,000.4 000) 400,000 
102) Rising 3un,s. .. ...|Dak.. 750,000) 150,000) 6 52, *000 May | }1381) “O746| 1U07|Sonora Con..........'Mex.! 5,00u,000} 200,000 
103| Robinson Con., 8. L .|\Colo.| 10,000,000/20,000) 50 5385, *009| Mar. | 1886! ‘05 || 103/South A. Gacostiites toaksebancnct’ acannon 
1u9| Robert E. Lee,’s. L...|Colo.| 16,000,901 00,000} 20). 100,000| Dec.|1882; 10 || 10¥/south Balwer. G@ ..|Cal..|'10,0 0,000) "100,000 
Se PORE, Bi 000500-000% "1V6.. 500,000) 50,000/ 10 61,000/Apr |1385)  .30 LlviSouth MEE sous hence Cal..| 10,000,000] 100,000 
111)/San Francisco, Cues iCal. 5,909,000 | 50,000/109| 45,000) |Sept| 1880 50 20,000/ Feb./183') 05 South Pacific........ Cal.. 500,000} 100,000 
112|Savazge, s V..| 1L,20 ),00u) 112,090! 100/6, 156,000| j\Jun.|1836) .50|) 4,460,000) July | 1859) 3.00 ita State Line, s......... Nev.. 259,u0uU| 250,000 
113|Security ‘. ‘Mg $ * Meg. one. 1,00),000/ 100,000) 10 [sees | itipition yeu «+eeeeee|| 113/Sunday Lake, I...... Mich | 1,250,000 60,000 
114/Shoshone, G..........|Idah 150,000) 150,000} 1).....000 «| soe. || L14/Sullivan, @. 8. L....|/Me... 500,000! 100,000 
115/Sierra Buttes, G..... \Cal.. 225,000! 22,500 . a Ll»|Sutro Tunnel........ Nev..| 20,000,000) 2,000,000 
1.6/Sierra Grande, s.. ..| |N. M.| _2,590,000/590,000 | Llt))Tamarack, C......... | eh 1,000,000} 40,000) 
117|Sierra Nevada, @. 8..|Nev..| 10,900,000) 100,000 10015; 947 ,6¥3|May | 1835) 117! Taylor- Plamas, @...|Cal..| 1,000,000} 200,000 
118|Siiver Cord, ¢.8.L..|\Colo.| 5.000,001/500,0°W] 10)... ....]..... pete || 118| Tioga Cons.,@ ......'Cal..| 10,000,010} 100,000 
119| Silver King, 8. ....... -|Ariz.| 10,000.90 »} 100,000) 100) ..2.... 222/122. || 119] fodos Santos, s...-.. Mex.| 1,000,000} 100,000 
120|Silverton, @ 8. L.....|Cuto.| 2,:00,000/209,000) 1 ‘ 12 5} Pascerora, | 8.... .ee.| Nev. | 10,000,000) 100,000 
121|3mall Hopes Cons. ‘3. Colo.| 5,000,000) 250,009) 20 * 2,175,000) Jun. |1886) 50 121 Unadill: ‘by Colo.}| 50,000,000} 500,000 
122|Smuggler, 8. L....... Colo. 609,000) 6),v0) 10) ......... 66,700|Aug.|1843] 2534||122]Tnion ee @ Nev..| 10,000,000} 100,000] 
123|SoOcOrro, C ......00-.00|N. 250,000) 2,500) 100)... 4.000] Men | 1882 00 ||123\United a Lund . 1,000,000} 200,000) 
124|South Yuba, i ckavsas ll. 2,000,000) 46,000) 50 od 150,00)/Oct .| L881 «7 =|) 124!Utah, s....... 2,000,000} 20,000 
125|Spring Valley, @...../Cal.. 230,090] 200,000} 1 ces ina 10,0/0|Jan. | 1881 ‘25 ||125| Vandewater.. 20,000,000} 200,000 
; 126|Standard, G. s.. -./Cal..| 19 003.00 "|100;0 10} 100 25,000 Oct. 4,425,000|Mar.|1884) [25 ||126 Washington.... 2,000,000 200,000 
} iszistormont, es Utah 500,00}500,900) 1 . bean sn oe "155,000|Nov.|185L| [05 ||127| Wellington, ¢ 100.090| 5,000 
123|St. Jos -ph, L Mo..| _1,100,00 |110,000| 10 OE cael cestonceee eonae8 Dec, |1885} .Z0 ||123\West Granite Mt., s.|Mon 
i 128|Syndicate, @ . ~|Cal..| 10,090,000] 100,000] 190 38,729 July|/1832| .15 48,398 Sept/1835)  .10 || 129| Whalen Copper..... Nev.. 
; 13)\Tip Top, 8 ... -++|Ariz | 10,000,000] (¥0,0 0] 100 250,000/Sept) 1333) .25 100,00)|Nov.|1831| [20 ||130| Whittier Dr'e Buii’n|Nev.. 
13: Tombateas. & 6.8. L.. Ariz | 12,500,000 500,00) 25 * peel nab lean 1,250,000) ee CED Ti osael ccoseves< oo sa sdboctskoswen 
132) True Fissure, a. 8, L../Utah| 1,500,000 150,000} 10 OL ackemcicecscll RE lB’ Ul coclcuscesssccescs Seaaeomentobuess 
133/ United Verde, c.. pees - Ariz. 3,000,000 30,090 10 * ee aL eae 97,500) Feb. |1884) 2) |! .../..... ry hanes Ss Ae 
131| Valencia, m ..........|N.H.| _"150,000| 1,500|100| ipl ivextd sted MEE EID 11.5, Luc cncaGucven cade isboeclsesecclvenceay 
145) Vizina, S...........0-0)4 |Ariz.| 5,000,'00/290,000) 25 * sihns Leena 140,000) Apl.|1832) .10 oka cc abaudiden acca seualc seek 
135Yeliow Jacket, G. s. ‘| Nev. 12,909,0) »| L2 9,000! L0u |5,443,00| Dec. 11833 "751 2,194,000| Aug.'1871) 1.50 ‘| 





G. Gold. S. Silver. L.Lead C Topper. *Non-assessable. + This company, as the Western, up to December 10th, 1931. paid $1,490,000. + Non-assessable for three years. §The Deadwood 
has + Bee 0O te ahean $275,00) in eleven dividends, and the Terra $75,000. | Previous to the consolidation of the Calif > ‘nia and Consolidated Virginia in August, 1884, the California had paid 

rage ore ned ay vidends, and the Consolidated Virginia $42,93),000. ** Previous t> the cons lidation of the Copper Que-n with the Aci suta, August, 1835, the Copper Qaean nad paid $1,350,v00 
n 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 


NEW YORK MINING STOCKS. 
NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST a SHARE AT WHICH SALES WERE 
ADE. 


MAME AND LOCATION 


OF COMPANY. June 26. | June 28. 


Alice, Mon.. ...-++++++ 
Amie Con., Co. ‘ 


Bassick, Co.. es 
Belle Isle, Ne ‘i 
Bodie Cons., Ca.....-. 


Castle Creek... ....ce0+).0- «J... 
Chrysolite, RR es le = 
Colorado ee “ 
Cons. Cal. & Va., Ne..| 1.45]...... 35). f 
CO Gs 65000060 Ns cctorlpsccealccecscladas al ccbentlcocess 
Deadwood-Terra. ....|. 
Eureka Cons., Ne..... 
Father - Smet, Deel scue 
Freeland 
Goid Strip wc cccce 
Gould & 4, Ne sesnleces . 
Grand Prise, | shosee 
Green Mountain, “Ga.: * 
Hale & Norcross, Ne.. 
Hall-Anderson, N 
Homestake, Dk 
Horn-Silver, Ut. 
Independence, Ne 
Iron Silver, C 
Leadville C., 
Little Chief, Mi nacusilescecsivecss 
Little Pittsburg, Co 
Martin White 
Moulton 
Navajo, Ne........ 
North Belleisie, Ne.. Epestalion spb lasceclssaccclnaces 
Ontario, Ut ... +o -mlecsnts oe « ° 


sl esereeleon. eeleceses 


seceee Lewes levee tleoeses 


eeeeee weeeee 





sereeleaeceeleceee 


a eeeereses 


Plymowth....... ..... 
quick: sliver Pref.,Ca.|.... 

Com., Ca.. 
Quine 


sobinson, Cons., Si a aaa aia Sacetelense stooe + ie 
Savage, Ne.......-++.. "2.40) "2.36 ]" 3/35) 20500] "§ 

Sierra Nevada, Ne | 
Silver King, 

Spring Val ho Ga 
Standard, Ca..... 
Stormont, Des 
Tip Top, Ar....... 
Yellow Yacket.. 











eee 



























NaME AND LOCa- 


TION oF Company. | June 26. 


ros 


- 2,000) /4 








seca recesecesese 


ea ote Barceiona, @.. 
Bechtel Con.,@.. . 
Belvidere.... 


aoe wee 
oeeee 
eaeeees 


Big Pittsburg. 8. L.|- 
Bowman Silver... |- 
Bull-Domingo, 8.L.|.- 
Central Ariz’na, 8.|. 


Cons. Im 


seeeeeee 


Durango, G. 
Eastern 
Goodshaw 
Harlem M. ei M. Go. 
Harshaw . eee 
Kossuth......- seer] coecee 
.| Lacrosse, G.....000 
60 Wariposa Pref.. a. 
Com.. a. 
Mexican, G. 8.... 
#°*1 1 MONO... cccccccccce 
.||\New Pittsburg 
North Standard, Bel avec ste 
.||N. Horn-Silv’r, SL. ae 
one Srintl & Miller, 6 
cco] LE MUCUB .6 cccccce oe 
oa ae. hea 
Ben Elephants. @ ° 
ere oe 
Ride _ . cacenals 
a Silver ‘Clift, Bes eie Ge 
Sonora Con....... 
South Bodie, G.... 
South Bulwer, 4. 
South Hite. .......] corece 


wer leeee elenceccee 


State Line, 1 &4, 8./......]... 
| $¢ NOS. 2& 8, 8.] 00.00] oo 
sutro — eceene 
—— ioe 
Tiog 
| Unadilla, 8 eodeseesfors= 
Union Cons., G. 8.. 
Utah 


eeeeee| eeeenlee © 


seeeeeee 











Dividend shares sold, 22,615. Non-dividend shares sold, 28,500. 


June 28. 


Best & B’lcher. G. 8.|---+0+|-seeeslece 


eet eeeeteleeccse| -seees loves 


sseeerlees- 


South Pacifiec.......|...... eee 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES = SHARE AT WHICH SALES WERE 
AD 






























June 29. | June 30. | July 1. 


|| | 


seeneleccesel eee «| cecce | ececee| oseeee|eeeeeslsscesans 
see losers 


series 
eeeeee 


Pa eeesleeeeeel es cocci esee Sleee eeleeees 


Prerrrrrry 
seeeee 


eeewes| coos slecees laeeces sesece 








weeetelecese 























ASSESSMENTS. 
= 
S 2s e 
N o% Se [Day of| 8 
0.) SS | SS | sale 2 
Company. Eo = ° § 
Af < 
Mine ORs sss sien 29\May 28\July 2\July 22 25 
pe ee June12jAug. 2|)Aug. 2 03 
Baliimore & North 
Carolina, N. C.... June 7\July 10\July 10) .10 
Bannock, Idaho. .... June 7\July 26/July = 50 
Bear Butte, Dak.....|.... Junel4|Aug. 2/Au ‘6 
Belmont, Nev....... 40) Apl. 30)*J’ need *J’ f 20 ok 
Best & Belcher, Nev.| 34|June14|July 20|Aug. 9 .50 
Bodie Cons., Cal..... 5|June 21\July 26|Aug.16) .59 
POE Mss Licccticsastaslescccecel aoeaees 25 
Car. Mammoth, Dak. 1\June 21|July 24\Aug.10} .01 
Chollar, Nev......... 20\May 21\June 24\July 15) .50 
Climax, Dak. ....... 1\June10\July 9) July 20 4 
Crocker, Ariz........ 3|\May 25\July 6 Jul ly 28) 2 
Dudley, Cal.......... 12| June 21|J aly 27)Aug.16) = .25 
Eldorado, Dak.......|.... June l1\July 2\July 20 A 
Golden Fleece, Cal..| 5|May 20\July 13)Aug. 2) 20.00 
Gould & Curry, Nev.| 53|June21|\July 26|Aug. 17| :50 
Hale & Norcross,Nev.| 90)/May 10\Junel4\July 7| .50 
Hartford, Dak. .....|.... May 27|June 29 July 15 % 
Homew'd B’nd, Dak.|""1/May 25|\June26\July 20} % 
Iron City, Dak...... .---\June 7|July 26\Aug. 16) = .0% 
Iron Mountain, Dak..| 1|May 31\July 5)July 20 4 
Justice, Nev.. -| 44|May 12|\June 16\July 6 10 
Live Oak Drift, Cai... 1|May 25|\ June 30 uly 22 .05 
Liberty, Dak......... 3|May 24|June 23\ July 32 .02 
Lucky HillCon.,Nev.| 3/April 5|June 7\July 7| .05 
Mammoth, Utah.... |....|Apl. 21'June10 Suly 10! 10 
Mexican, Nev.. ..... 32|June17|July 22);Aug.12) = .25 
New Basil Con., Nev. 9\May 19|June 24\July 15) .05 
North Peer, Ariz..... 3\May 19\June24\July 19} .02 
Ontario, Dak. ....0.00.).56. June 21\July 21|Aug. 7 4 
Ophir, Nev .......... 5|\June 7\July 13|Aug. 2| 25 
Palomas Placer, Cal.| 1|June 1|July 5/July 19) .02 
Peerless. Ariz........ 8|May 12|June22\July 16) .50 
Rajots aes a As <6 Ms oes @atbeae Ss Kem .30 
Rajnbow 3\June 1\July 3\July 20 
Rockland Land & . . “ 
Mining. Mich.. ....}.... June 8|/Aug. lj/Aug. 1} .03 
TRO, TIO. once coces June 3\July 5\Aug. 5) .01 
Ruby Wonder, Dak.. ““i|June 14\J uly 14/Aug. 2 4 
Savage, Nev..... ... 66|June 17|Juty 20\/Aug. 9 56 
Sierra conan, Nev..| 85|May 27\July 1\July 20) .20 
Silver Ridge, Dak. 1|May 13)June17|July 17; .OL 
Spruce Gulch, Dak.. 1|June 22| July 26) Aug. 7 
West Galena, ‘Dak June d|\July 8 July 27 


baehara< 


* The delinquent day of the above assessment is hereby 
postponed to the 24th day of June, 1886, and the day of 
sale of delinquent stock until the 20th day of July. 








Meetings. 
Hydro-Pneumatic Ore Mill Company, No. 7 Nassau 
street, New York City, July 13th. 


Dividends. 
Derbec Blue Gravel Mining Company, of California, 
paid dividend No. 14, of ten cents a share, or $10,000, 
June 22d, at San Francisco. 


Granite Mountain Mining Company, of Montana, has 
declared dividend No. 20, of twenty-five cents a share, 
or $100,000, payable July 7th, at St. Louis. 

Helena Mining and Reduction Company, of Mon- 
tana, has declared dividend No. 7, of six cents a 
share, or $39,780, payable July 20th, at the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company’s office. 

Jackson Mining Company, of Nevada, paid divi- 
dend No. 9, of ten cents a share, or $5000, June 26th, 
at San Francisco. 

Small Hopes Consolidated Mining Company, of 
Colorado, has declared dividend No. 42, of fifty cents 
a share, or $125,000, payable on and after June 28th, 
at No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


San Francisco Mining Steck Quotations, 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 


CLOSING QUOTATIONS. 
















































NAME OF ee —$ —_——_—-—__ — 
CoMPAny. Juue | June | June | June | June | July 
25. 26. 28. 29. | 30. iL. 
5d 50 | .50 
Samar tveme ab 1.12%}.. 
Belle Isle........ aid avis apie 
Best & Belcher.. |1.25 ae 121% 1. 12% 1.25 
lo See ee [1.50 |1.50 }1. - 1.50 i 
Bullion 4 <5 ‘ = 
Bulwer.. 1.25 “11,25 °"|1.2 
Chollar 1. 1A A - ay 00 
Com, Pacific... | 2d. | ee Jevee 9 Jocee oy 
Con. Cal. & Va.. |1. 0 2: 3 1 B76 . 37 
| Crown Point.. .. 
Elko Cons. oa Nr eect cle Rested One aaceatecaratad 
Eureka Cons 3.25 |3.25 13.25 : : i 
Exchequer .. we wcvslee coveles csecfes socles sresloees 
Gould & Curry.. |1.3714/1.25 [1.25 |1. 2: , 
Grand Prize... . |..-- ..}oe. sefeces cof eeee cefeces oofoees oe 
Hale & Norcross 2.3716|2.25 (2.25 
TREATING, 65.) 5 0s. sc]osns échesees 
Martin White... 
Mexican, 
Mono. .. 
Mount Diablo . 
aa 
Northern Belle.. aie 
North Belle _— ‘ wefee 
Ophir. ..... ° ° 
Overman o 
Potosi.. -60 
Savage.... a 
Scorpion. te 
Sierra Nevada.. 45 || 4507) 145 
SS Se es Cee 
Tip-Top..... tae Bobus Ath oseet teen. a 
Union Cons 50 | .45 45 
RE .cebk vera’ oe ee 65 
ONO co's Fooue bch ves cctbwae 0 
Yellow an 1.25 {1.25 |1.25 


Unlisted Stocks and Foreign Quotations. 

We give below the most reliable quotations obtain- 
able for unlisted stocks and quotations on outside and 
foreign exchanges : 











. Loca- 3 Where 
NaME OF CoMPANY.| “fot Price quoted. 
Adams, 8.L..... . .|Colo.. $4@$5 Unlisted 
Bellevue, s. L....... Idaho. $5 Unlisted 
Big Bend H’dr’Ie, a. =: ee $5 Unlisted 
Bird’s Eye Creek, @.|Cal. $3.12144@$4.3714 |London 
Bonanza King, -|Cal. .. 10 Unlisted 
California, & ‘|Colo.. 7 $1.00 London 
Colo. United, 8. L...|Colo. . |{$10.6214@$11.8714|London 
Eb’rh’dt & Mon’ t’ ~ Nev.. $3.1 $3.37 London 
Elkhorn, G. 8. .|Mont . $10 Unlisted 
Gold Hill, @........ nN... — London 
Granite Mt., s.... ..|Mont 1 St. Louis 
Helene, G 8. L. C.. .|(Mont $2.25 Helena 
Honorine, 8. ... .. Utah 75e. Unlisted 
— _ auncages ~ 314503% en 

i OGee inee “al. Cc. ndon 
Kohinoor & Don- _ 
aldson,G.s. ....jColo.. 50@62c. London 
La Plata, 8s. L.... .. Colo 3144@933%4c. |London 
La Trinidad, s...... Mex $10.0U@$12.50 j|London 
Lexington, G.S..... Mont $12 Paris 
“Org’niz’rs’ shares’’|Mont . fe. Paris 
Montana, Lt.,G.s..|Mont.| $40.00@$41.25 |Lendon 

New Albion, G..... $4.50@$4.75 ‘London 
New Emma, s...... Utah . 62@87c. London 
New Hoover Hill,a.s|N.C..}| $1.00@$1.25 London 
OmtenG, @. <<< 00604. N. : x : 8 London 
Placerville, G eacens Cal. Mass London 
Plumas Eureka, @..|Cal . gis 87) $3.1234 London 
Richmond Con..s.t.|Nev ..| $32.5 int Sy 7 |London 
Sees & Dunder- & 93% $1. ae 

ec atewue ts ev Ac. 5614 on 

Russell ‘Goid, G.....|N.C SeOsic London 
Sierra Buttes, ¢ ...|Cal.. $6. 2st 50 . |London 
Silver ae ueen : 

United, s. .|Mex ..| $10.00@$10.62% |London 
Small Ho ..-|Colo $8.00@$10.00 (St. Louis 
St. Josep s, L ams Mo... $7 50 Unlisted 
Uncle Sam, s...... Da ! Deadwood 


k. 1.50 
United lonioan. s.t|Mex ..| $13.75@$15.00 |London 





Foreign eeetns {ge per mail advices on basis of 
£1 = $5and $1 = 


Boston Copper and Silver Stocks. 
{From our Special Correspondent. ]} 

Boston, July 1. 

The principal dealings in mining stocks the past 
week have been in Allouez, which became prominent 
last week for its rapid advance to $5 a share on the 
sensational reports from the mine. This week, how- 
ever, it has been active at a decline to $15¢, on the 
report that the facts in relation to the strike were 
somewhat exaggerated, and there was a general desire 
to sell the stock. The market opened at $5 for a small 
lot, and the decline to $33¢ was rapid. At this point 
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COAL STOCKS. 
Ss uotations of New York stocks are based on the equivalent of $100. - 
5 Philadeiphia prices are quoted so much per ahane. rg 
a Ss 
NaME OF 2. “RE 
ComPany. > June 26 June 28. June 29. | June 30. July 1. July 2 re 
oa 
Mae cia ic elle 
eee. He PRR RRL BIE i el ol 
aay os. Leah aaeeteh Oe ped enesoins oir pabeloorennd- aaa: 18% “eid “181 185; “1856 ‘we “18g vn one aeeeass 
meron eeese Mes 50] 19 |......] BG)...... 4, 2,4 
TT cc. 10] 25. |2.2.2: 2456| 2... eee oe es 24%... 24%... 600 
Ches. & 0. RR... ed ok ate ee Ser Meret. 125 
RINE... cunncesel) GN sscnballecrsceienwer bl eensGblowesielss sosnle? e255 ines 
eae. 2. & 6... <000-c00e BO. s+ <160 bil von chal tabs clescksotionmce 
ee i nace one ees | 100/101 } 9976/100%4)...... 
De tee ee. ween <= 50/ 1338¢/1325¢ |133 





Elk Lick Coal Co...... eet 
Lehigh C. & N.t.... ... 50 
La Valley RR.t.... 50 
Rp, Cc A be Bs OID. caverhonnnne 
land Coal... See 
Montauk Coal... 
Morris & Essex. . 


weet eel awe weer eee eel ee eeeateess 
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33g] 5356) BB'S)... Jl... 
23i4| 2446| 2414 


* Of the sales of this stock, 16,873 were in Philadelphia, and 25.910 in New York. 


The quotations for these stocks are not percentage, but actual price. 





there seemed to be orders to buy, and it advanced 
to $414; but the pressure to sell was too great, 
and it again declined rapidly, without further 
rally, to $15g. At this price, it seems to be wanted, 
and sales to-day were made at $184. Total sales for 
the week, about 6000 shares. Aside from Allouez, 
there seems to be very little interest in the market. 
About 50 shares of Calumet & Hecla have been sold 
at $211@$212, which is a shade better than last week. 
Quincy sold at $47, but only 25 shares were wanted ; 
and 20 shares of Franklin at $81¢@$8%{, ex dividend. 
Osceola sold at $11—70 shares, and the rest of the list 
was neglected. 

In silver stocks, there was no special feature, prices 
remaining about as last week, with but little doing. 

3P.M.—Calumet & Hecla advanced to $216, sales 
and bid. Huron sold at $1. Closing prices : Allouez, 
$1% bid. Atlantic, $61¢ bid. Calumet & Hecla, $216 
bid. Franklin, $814 bid. Osceola, $101¢ bid, $12 asked. 
Quincy, $47 bid. Tamarack, $85 bid. 





FREICHTS. 


Coastwise Freizhts. 
Per ton of 2240 los. 
Representing the latest actual charters to July 2d: 














From 
To From From New York 
Philadelphia; Baltimore. shipping 
ports. 
Alexandria....... .60 SweNsyebvenbeeteksphheawoewe 
Baltimore ....... ME Bisteussinvwun Uuccamdseccever 
Eee SO.” A-wictisnessapecksseh>rsseseeey 
Bath, Me......... 1.05* 1.15 .90* 
Beverly.... ..... Me Bikswnentcy newt -90* 
Boston, Mass..... 1.05* 1.15 .85* 
Bridgeport,Conn.|.............. 1.00 55 
IE Sorted sennas wise 1.00 -18§ 
Cambridge, Mass. RET E.c sca vebuacet -85*t 
Cambridgeport .. 1.05*} -85*t 
Geeseen. ©. 0..| .7OB-76 | BD dec. ccccccceds 
Charlestown... .. 1.05* .85* 
Chelsea.... ---..- 1.05* .85* 
Com. Pt., Mass. 1.05* Scnkedeuswne 
E. OO. . c<sex 1.05* .85* 
East Cambridge. POE. Biveuctwencoteulisve cankheses 
Rs Bibeccs cc svcee bocce wevecened 80 
oe eGbh A po cwecspcnethvevwens ~stene 75@.80 
Galveston....... |...... + © B3te< BIO Nes etheescccun 
Gardner.... ..-.- REE’ Bicsctcasonsntchewannaxesthbes 
Georgetown, D.C eB eesk Ssesteselesecsisersaccn 
Gloucester....... Es iis etn 16 eee bein mines 
it Lent on SeeSU MADER Beccctenceccrcclssc busectenes 
Marblehead...... SE” Ba ceupesnen hes clacnabensvesese 
RE A acs wel Gui io tntnecn ee Se: Sob badesecvies 
ot a ; 90* =. .85 
INES 6 sp sb oticccesvct xe Seen: 32 wnebeneece 
IO 0b A cvcecvssccccss 1.00 55 
WOW EMMBOR. 260 clove ccsccccce 1.00 75 
OT ROU ie orcad s toe onee vceek 1.00 -18§ 
Norfolk, Va...... PP...) Sevepeapwerenksdiondolarsteees 
orwich.........|........ secceeleccccccccceces 75@.80 
Portland, Me..... 1.05* Rae. 68 Lestuincewe cose 
Portsmouth,N.H. 1.15* 1.25 -95* 
Portsmouth, Va.. .oU (et useanesbedl ssibisbvurerée 
Providence....... .90* 1.00 -75@.85 
Richmond, Va OD Bini Seb wline seeubiy baedesépovee 
es 1.25* ° 5 ° 
Roxbury, Mass BME. . } lvanboiteusdhielsbisvuesbun © 
ie Set ewvedeted SED Sweet seins enkbibvevewn’ ‘ 
Salem, Mass...... 1.05@1.15* ob oab .85* 
RSE Spall as < SR | 2 eee 
TE Giss sesels<iceen shawnee BED nal bs lonpunewen 
Washington. . Se scusbaboney Nosen) kek ons 
Williamsb’g,N.Y.|............. | EE ES ae 
Wilmington, N.C.).............. MED 10cm ccnweeees 


~* And discharging. + And discharging and towing. ¢ 3c. 
Per bridge extra. § Alongside. | And towing up and 
tha aL towing. ‘+t Pilotage. ** Below bridge. 





A MANUAL OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING by means of the Tran- 
sit and Stadia, including Secondary Base-Line and Trian- 
gulation Measurements and the Projection of Maps ; 
accompanied by Reduction Tables and Diagrams. By 
Prof. J. B. Johnson, Washington University. Plates 
$i _? Lettering and Topographical Signs. 8vo, cloth. 


AMERICAN MINING CODE: Embracing the United 
States, State, and Territorial Mining Laws, the Land- 
Office Regulations, and a Digest of Federal and State 
Court and Land Department Decisions. , mn! N. 
Copp. Washington, D. C. Published by the Editor. 1886. 
8vo, pages iv +147. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE MATERIALS OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Robert H. Thurston, M.A. New York, 1885. 
8vo, pages 697 and 177 Figures. $5. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON THE MECHANICS OF MATERIALS, 
and of Beams, Columns, and Shafts. eon Mans- 
field Merriman, Lehigh University, Pa. ith upward of 
50 diagrams. 8vo,cloth. $2. 


A TREATISE ON BELTS AND PULLEYS. Embracing 

full Explanations of Fundamental Principles ; proper 

i ition of Pulleys ; Rules for Determining Widths 

of ther and Vulcanized Rubber Belts, and Belts run- 

ning over Covered Pulleys ; Strength and Proportions of 

Pulleys, Drums, etc. Together with the Principles and 

Necessary Rules for Rope Gearing and Transmission of 

Power by means of Metallic Cables. By J. Howard Crum- 

= ‘eo - author of a Treatise on Toothed Gearing. 
mo. $2. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., 
and C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments. 8vo, 769 pages, 357 illustrations. New York, 
1878. $5. 

Volume II. Part I.—Metals. 
illustrations. New York, 1881. $3. 

Volume II. Part Il.—Metals. 8vo, 552 pages, 6 

illustrations. New York, 1882. $3. 

Volume III. Part I.—Organic Chemistry. 8vo, 724 
pages, 98 illustrations. New York, 1882. $5. 


A TREATISE ON FRICTION AND LOST WORK IN 
MACHINERY AND MILL WORK. Containing an Ex- 
planation of the Theory of Friction, and an Account of 
the Various Lubricants in General Use, with a Kecord of 
Various Experimenters to Deduce the Laws of Friction 
and Lubricated Surfaces, etc. By Robert H. Thurston. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. $3. 


A TREATISE ON THE ASSAYING OF LEAD, SILVER, 
COPPER, GOLD, AND MERCURY. From the German of 
Th. Bodemann and Bruno Kerl. Translated by W. A. 
Goodyear, Ph.B. Plates. $2.50. 


A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY AS AP- 
PLIED TO GEODESY AND NAVIGATION. With an 
Introduction to the Method of Least Squares, designed 
as a Text-Book for Universities and Scientific Schools, 
and as a Practical Manual for the Field Astronomer. 
By Prof. C. L. Doolittle, Lehigh University, Pa. With 
necessary and convenient Tables. Fully illustrated. 652 
pages. 8vo, cloth. 


CARPENTER’S MINING CODE. A Compilation of all the 
——- Mining, Water, Pre-emption, and Homestead 
Laws of the United States and the State of Colorado, 

Mining Decisions in the Court and Department of the 


8vo, 504 pages, 12 











Interior. Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws for 
Mining Com es, Comments, Forms,etc. By M. B, Car- 
penser. Edition. 1880. 8vo, paper, 113 pages. 


CHEMICAL AND GEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, By T. Sterry 
Hunt, $2.50. 


CIVIL ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK of Mensuration 
Trigonometry, Surveying, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, In- 
struments and their Adjustments, Strength of Mate- 
rials, Masonry, Principles of Wooden and Iron Roof 
and ae Trusses, Stone Bridges and Culverts, 
Tresties, Pillars, Suspension Bridges, Dams, Railroads, 
Turnouts, Turning Platforms, Water Stations, Cost 
of Earthwork, Foundations, Retaining Walls, etc. In 
addition to which the Elucidation of certain Impor- 
tant Principles of Construction is made in a more 
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simple manner than heretofore. By J. C. Traut- 
wine, C.E. 25th thousand, revised and enlarged, with 
new illustrations, by J. C. Trautwine, Jr.,C.E. New 
revised edition for 1886. 12mo, morocco flaps, gilt 
edges. $5. 


COPPER SMELTING: its History and Processes. By 
Henry Hussey Vivian, M.P. A Lecture delivered at 
Swansea, December 20th, 1880. A History of the Balti- 
more CopperWorks at Canton, Maryland; Sketches of 
the Forest eae and the Hafod Copper-Works, 
Swansea,South Wales. With Illustrations. 8vo, iv+40 
pages. Paper covers, 75 cents. 


ELECTRO-DEPOSITION. A Practical Treatise on the 
Electrolysis of Gold, Silver, Copper, and ether Metals, 
and Alloys. With Descriptions of Voltaic Batteries, 
Magneto and Dynamo-Electric Machines, Thermopiles, 
and of the Materials used in Every Department of the 
Art. By Alexander Watt, Author of ‘“ Electro- 
Metallurgy.”’ Numerous Illustrations. London, 1886. 
8vo, pages 568. 

ENGINEER AND MACHINIST’S POCKET-BOOK. B 
Charles H. Haswell. 12mo, roan tuck, new edition. $3. 

ENGINEERING SPECIFICATIONS. A Manual of Engi- 
nee Specifications and Contracts. By Lewis M. 
Haupt. 8vo, cloth. $3. 


EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. By M. 
Bertholet. 50 cents. 


HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL ENGINEER. Being 
Hints to Youths intending to Adopt the Profession. By 
B. Stuart. Sixth edition. 12mo. 50 cents. 


GOLD: ITS QCCURRENCE AND EXTRACTION. Enm- 
bracivg the Geographical and Geological Distribution and 
the Mineralogical Characters of Gold-Bearing Rocks; the 
Peculiar Features and Modes of Working Shallow Pla- 
cers, Rivers, and ap Leads ; Hydraulicking ; the Re- 
duction and Separation of _Auriferous Quartz; the 
Treatment of Complex Auriferous Ores containing 
other Metals ; a Bibliography of the Subject; and a 
Glossary of English and Foreign Technical Terms. By 
Alfred G. Lock, F.R.G.S. With six double-page Maps 
and 185 Engravings in the Text. 1882. Large 8vo, cloth, 
1229 pages. (Full Index.) $20. 


HYDRAULIC he IN CALIFORNIA. By Aug. J. 


Bowie, Jr. 8vo. 
HYSLOP, JONATHAN, C.E. and M.E. Colliery Manage- 
ment. Second Edition. With Atlasof17 Plates. Lond. 


1876. $9. 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE DETERMINATION OF ROCK- 
FORMING MINERALS. By Dr. Eugen Hussak, Privat 
Docent in the University of Grau. Translated from the 
German by Erastus G. Smith, Professor of Chemistry 
— eer, Beloit College. With 103 plates. 8vo, 
cloth. . 


KEY TO THE SOLAR COMPASS, AND SURVEYOR’S 
COMPANION. Comprising all the Rules Necessary for 
Use in the Field ; Description of the Linear Surveys and 
Public Land System of the United States, Notes on the 
Barometer, Suggestions for an Outfit for a Survey of 
Four Months, etc. By W.A. Burt. Fifth Edition. Pocket- 
book form, tuck. $2.50. 


KEY TO THE TEXT-BOOK ON THE MECHANICS OF 
MATERIALS and of Beams, Columns, and Shafts. By 
Mansfield Merriam. New York, 1886. 50 cents. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRIC AND DYNAMO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINES. Their Construction and Practical Applica- 
tion to Electric Lighting and the Transmission of Power. 
By Dr. H. Schellen. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by Nathaniel S. Keith and Percy Neymann, Ph.D. 
With very large Additions and Notes Relating to Amer- 
ican Machines, by Nathaniel 8S. Keith, Secretary of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Vol.I. 510 
pages and 353 Illustrations. $5. 


ee OF GEOLOGY. By Prof. J. D. Dana. 8vo. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. A Text-Book for 
Technical Schools, condensed from Thurston’s ‘* Mate- 
rials of Engineering.’’ Treating of Iron and Steel. their 
Ores. Manufacture, Properties, and Uses; the Useful 
Metals and their Alloys, especially Brasses and Bron 
and the ** Kaleords;”’ Strength, Ductility, Resistance, an 
Elasticity; Effects of Prolonged and of Repeated Load- 
ing, Crystallization and Granulation ; Peculiar Metals ; 
Thurston’s ** Maximum Alioys ;”’ Stone; Timber; Pre- 
servative Processes, etc., etc. By Prof. Robert H. Thurs- 
ton, = oa University. Many illustrations. Thick 
8vo, cloth. 


MINE DRAINING. A Complete and Practical Treatise of 
Direct-Acting Underground Steam Pumping Machinery 
With a Description of 1 Large Number of the best known 
Engines, their General Utility, and the Special Sphere of 
their Action, the Mode of their Application, and their 
Merits compared with other Pumping Machinery. By 
Stephen Michel]. Illustrated by 137 Engravings. 8vo, 
277 pages. $6. 


NOTES ON ASSAYING AND ASSAY SCHEMES. By P. 
De Peyster Ricketts, E.M., Ph.D. Sixth Edition. New 
York, 1882. $3. 


Address 
THE SOIENTIFIO PUBLISHING 00., 


27 Park Place, New York City. 


P.O. Box 1833, 
ASSET MICE LS WTR NS He BO NN Aaa Ratna ia TE 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AAT AMINO Soe TS | ASANTE TERETE OA a a 
12 PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY 
the Goerctony of the Navy. Washington, D. C., until 
twelve m, July 12th, to supply coal of different kinds, 
amounting in the ag te to over 48.000 tons, for 
the naval service during the fiscal year ending Juve 30th, 
1887, for which pa can be made for one or more 
kinds, deliverable at one or more places. 





























